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Greco-Roman Influence on the Oivilization of Ancient India.—By VINCENT 
A. Surra, Bengal Oivil Service. (With several Plates.) 


Section I. INTRODUCTION. 


Wheu the wearied veteraus of “the great Emathian conqueror”, 
laden with plunder and sated with conquest, refused to cross the 
Hyphasis and to try the fortune of war in the valley of the Ganges, the 
exclusive, conservative Hast won a victory over the intruding, progres- 
sive West, which must have appeared to the actors on the scene as final 
and decisive. 

But it was neither final nor decisive, for, though the obstacles op- 
posed by hostile man and nature could stop the onward march of the 
Macedonian phalanx, nothing could arrest the sure and world-wide 
progress of the ideas and culture, which constituted the real strength of 
Hellas and were but rudely expressed by the disciplined array of 
Alexander’s armies. 

India has not willingly sought the treasures of foreign wisdom, and, 
guarded by her encircling seas and mountaius, she has tried, throughout 
the long course of ages, to work out her own salvation. She has tried, 
but has not succeeded. Again and again, both before and after Alexan- 
der, the barriers have been broken through, and her children, who would 
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fain believe that all light comes from the east, have been eompelled to 
admit the rays of the western sun. 

In the dim mist of prehistoric ages we can discern faint indications 
that India, in common with all regions of Asiatic and European civiliza- 
tion, drew supplies from those stores of Egyptian, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian antique lore, whieh wero, so far as we know or probably ever can 
know, the ultimate sourees of the knowledgo which distinguishes civi- 
lized man from the savage. 

The history of thoso long past times ig lost, and, save perhaps in 
some faintly sketehed and dubious outlines, can never be recovered. 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the Great in B. C. 327—3826 
was, 80 far as our definite knowledge extends, tho first oeeasion of elose, 
conscious contact between Hast and West. The arms of the eonqueror, 
it is true, subdued no moro than a mere corner of India, and that only 
for a moment, but the Hellenic eulture, to the diffusion of which Alexan- 
der devoted attention, as great as that bestowed by him on his matorial 
corquests, long survived his transitory empire in Asia, and, even in 
seeluded India, made its presence felt in many and different direetions. 

I shall not attempt to penetrate the thick darkness which eoneeals 
the relations between India and the western world in the ages before 
Alexander, but propose to eonsider the kind and degree of post-Alexan- 
drian influence on the ancient civilization of 
readers’ attention to an obseure and little kuow 
interesting history of Greek ideas, 

The working of theso ideas on Indian soil, although diseernible in 
the fields of religion, poetry, science and philosophy, is most obvious in 
the domain of arehitecture and plastic art, and I shall devote the greator 
part of this essay to the consideration of Indo-Hellenie arehiteeture and 

seulpture. 

No Indian example in stone either of arehitecture or seulpture, ear- 
lier than the reign of Asoka (circa B. C. 260—223), has yet been dis- 
covered, and the well-known theory of Mr. Fergusson, that tho sudden 
introduction of the use of stone instead of wood for the purposes both of 
arehiteeture and sculpture in India was the result of communication 
between the empire of Alexander and his successors, and that of the 
Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and Aéoka, is, in my opinion, ecr- 
tainly correct. The change from wood to stone indubitably took place, 
and no other explanation has ever beon suggested, 

I shall not, however, now discuss Mr. Fergusson’s theory, but shall 
proeeed to examine partieular eases of undoubted and incontestable 
Hellenistic, including Roman, influence on the Indian development of 
the arts of architecture and seulpture. 
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A brief discussion of the more prominent effects of the contact 
between the Greco-Roman and Indian civilizations on other depart- 
ments of human activity in India will follow, and will enable the reader 
to form a conception as a whole of the impression made by the West 
upon the Hast dnring a period of seven or eight centuries, That im- 
pression was not sufficiently deep to stamp Indian art, literatnre and 
science with an obvionsly European character, although it was much 
deeper than is commonly snpposed. 


Section II. Invo-Hettentc ARCHITECTURE. 


The style of architecture, appropriately named Indo-Persian by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, and obviously derived from that employed in 
the Achæmenian palaces of Susa and Persepolis, was extensively used 
throughont Northern and Western India for several centnries both 
before and after the Christian era. With this style of western, though 
not Hellenic, origin the history of Indian architectmre begins. It wonld 
bo more strictly accurate to say that with this style the history of Indian 
architectural decoration begins, for no buildings in it exist, and we know 
its character only from pillars and miniatnre representations in sculp- 
tured reliefs. 

The pillars are characterized by “a bell-shaped lower capital, sur- 
mounted by an upper member formed of recumbeut animals, back to 
back.”* The series of examples in Northern India, of pillars more or less 
fully corresponding to this definition, begins with the monoliths of Asoka 
(circa B. O. 250), and ends with the pillar of Budha Gupta at Eran in the 
Ségar District of the Central Provinces, which bears an inscription 
dated in the year A. D. 485.4 The caves of Western India offer examples 
apparently rather latcr, and specimens of intermediate dates have been 
found at Bhárhnt, Buddha Gaya, Sanchi, Beds4, and Mathura, as well as 
in the Gándhára or Yusnfzai country. But there is no ovidence as yet 
forthcoming that Indo-Persian pillars were used structurally in Gándhá- 
ra. In miniature, as architectural decorations, they were a favourite 
ornament in that region. 

The Indo-Persian pillar underwent gradnal modifications in India 
Proper, with which I am not at present concerned. On the north-west 
frontier of India, that is to say, in the western districts of the Panjab, 
in the valley of the Kábul River, including Gándhára or the Yisufzai 
country, and in Kashmir, it was supplanted by pillars imitated from 


* Cunningham, Archæol, Rep., Vol. V, p. 185. [For a convenient synopsis of 
specimen pillars of the Persian, Indo-Persian, Indo-Hellenie (Corinthian) and Indo- 
Doric styles, seo ibid., Plates XX VII, and XLV to D. Ep.] 

+ All tho Gupta dates are determined in Mr, Fleet’s work on the Gupta In- 
criptions, Corpus Inscrip. Incicarum, Vol. ILE. 
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Greek models. Isolated examples of Indo-Hellenic pillars probably 
existed in other regions also, associated with the specimens of Hellenized 
seulpture which occur at Mathura and some other localities remote from 
the Panjab frontier, but, as yet, none such have been discovered, and, 
speaking generally, the Hydaspes or Jhelam river may be assigned as 
the eastern boundary of Indo-Hellenic architectural forms. 

The evidence does not, to my mind, warrant the use of the term 
“Indo-Grecian styles of architecture,” which is employed by Sir A. 
Cunningham. So far as T can perceive, the published plans of Indian 
buildings show no distinct traces of Greek ideas, and there is no evidence 
of the employment of the characteristic Greek pediment or entablatures. 
The known facts prove only that the Indians used, in buildings planned 
after their own fashion, pillars copied, with modifications, from Greek 
prototypes. 

In the outlying province of Kashmir and the dependent region of 
tho Salt Range a modified form of the Doric pillar was employed. The 
earliest example of the use of this form is found in the temple of the 
sun at Martand, which was erected not earlier than A. D. 400, and 
perhaps should be dated two or three centuries later. Temples in a 
style similar to that of Mdrtand appear to have continued to be erccted 
in Kashmir down to the time of the Muhammadan conquest of the 
valley. They are characterized by trcfoiled arches, and pyramidal roofs, 
and were frequently, if not always, built in the centre of shallow tanks. 
These peculiarities are in no wise Greek. The pillars undoubtedly, as 
Sir A. Cunningham observes, resemble the Grecian Doric in “ the great 
ovolo of the capital, and in the hollow flutes of the shaft.” It is diffienlt 
to believe that the agreement in these respects between the Greek and 
Indian work is accidental, but it is also difficult to imagine the existence 
of a channel through which the Kashmirians borrowed the Doric form 
of pillar at a timo when every other manifestation of Hellenic ideas had 
already disappeared, or was ou the point of disappearing, from India. 

I cannot venture to deny tho Greek origin of the semi-Doric pillars 
of the temples in Kashmir, although I am not satisfied that it is fully 
established. Even if it be admitted, the admission is hardly sufficient 
to warrant the assertion that the Kashmirian buildings are examples of 
an Indo-Dorie style. The most that can be correctly affirmed is, that 
these buildings contain pillars which may fairly be described as Indo- 
Doric. These Indo-Doric pillars, if there be indeed anything Doric 
about them, are never associated with Indo-Hellenio sculpture, or any- 
thing clse which gives the slightest indication of Greek influence. 
Tho Kashmir style stands apart, and the study of it throws little light 
either on tho history of Indian architecture, or on that of the diffusion 
of Greek ideas. I shall, therefore, exclude it from consideration, and 
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refer readers who may care for further information ou the subject to 
the discussion of it by Mr. Fergusson and Sir A, Cunningham, and to 
the fiue series of plates prepared under the supervision of Major Cole.* 

But, whether the pillars of the Kashmir temples be really derived 
from Doric prototypes or not, there is no doubt whatever that pillars, 
the designs of which are modifications of the Ionic and Corinthian types, 
were common on the north-west frontier of India during the early cen- 
turies of the Ohristiau era. 

These Greek architectural forms have as yet been found only in a 
very limited area, which may be conveniently referred to undor the 
name of Gandhara.+ 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Gandhara, as it existed in ancient 
times, are known with approximate accuracy. Hinen Tsiang, who 
travelled betwecu A. D. 629 and 645, describes the kingdom as extending 
about 166 miles (1000 2) from east to west, and 133 miles (800 li) from 
north to south, with the Indus as its eastern boundary: The great city 
of Purushapura, now known as Peshawar, was then the capital. The 
earlier Chinese traveller, Fa Hian (A. D. 400—405), assigns the same 
position to the kingdom of Gándhára, though he describes its boundaries 
with less particularity.§ 

The region referred to by both Chinese pilgrims may be describod 
in general terms as the lowor valley of the Kabul river. It is very 
nearly identical with the territory tothe north-east of Peshawar, uow 
inhabited by the Afghan clan, known as the Yuisufzai or Sons of Joseph, 
which comprises the independent hilly districts of Swat and Buhuer, as 
well as the plain bounded on the east by the Indus, on the north by the 
hills, and on the south and west respectively by tho Kabul and Swat 
rivers. This plain, which is attached to the Peshawar District, and ad- 
ministered by British officers, corresponds to the tract known to the 
Greeks as Peukeloaitis (Sanskrit Pushkaléwat?), the capital of which 
occupied the site of the modern Hashtnagar, eighteen miles north of 
Peshawar. 


* Major Cole’s book is entitled Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kdshmdtr, 
(London, India Musenm, 1869). His plates are good, but his remarks on the dates 
of the buildings illustrated would have been better omitted. Mr. Fergusson discuss- 
es the style in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. Sir A. Cunningham 
described itin the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 18-48, and recurs to the subject 
in Archeol. Reps., Vol. V, pp. 84-90, Platos XXV1, XXVII; Vol. XIV, p. 35, Pl. XV, 

+ Sanskrit authority warrants either a long or short vowel in the first syllable 
of the name. 

f Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 97. 

§ Fa Hian, Travels, Chapter X, in cither Beal's or Legge’s translation, 

|| Cunningham, Archwol. Rep, Vol. V, p. 1, Hasbtnagar is described ibid., 
Vol. Il, p. 90, and Vol, XIX, pp. 96—110, * 
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Strictly speaking, therefore, the name Gandhara is applicable only 
to a small territory west of the Indus. 

But the great city of Taxila, (Takkhasila, or Takshasilé, the 
modern Shih ki Dhert), situated three marches, or about thirty miles, 
east of the Indus, was undoubtedly, in the time of Alexander the Great, 
the chief city on the north-wostern frontier of India, and must have been 
then, as it subsequontly was in the reigns of Asoka and Kanishka, 
included in the dominions of the government which ruled Gandhdara. 
Kanishka is expressly called the king of Gandhara.* 

The vast Buddhist religious establishments at Máuikyála, about 
thirty miles south-east of Taxila, belonged to the same jurisdiction, and 
at both places remains are found of that Indo-Hellenic school of art, 
which attained its chief development in Gandhara west of the Indus. 
The uame of Gandhira, as indicating an artistic and architectural 
province, may, therefore, be extended, as it was by Mr. Fergusson, so as 
to compriso the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, including 
Taxila and Manikyala, as far east as the Hydaspes or Jhelam river. 
When speaking of the art of Gandhara I must be understood as employ- 
ing the name in its wider sense. 

The upper valley of the Kabul river was full of Buddhist buildings, 
many of which have been explored by Masson and others, aud was includ- 
ed in the dominions of Kanishka and his successors. But, so far as the 
published accounts show, this region was only slightly affected by 
Hellenic influences, and it must, for the preseut at all events, be con- 
sidered as outside the artistic province of Gandhara. 

The Gandhara territory, the situation of which has thus been defined, 
was the principal seat of Hellenic culture in India, and from one or other 
part of it nearly all the known examples of Indo-Hellenic art in its most 
characteristic forms have beeu obtained. Traces of Greek and Roman 
teaching may be detected iu the remains at mauy localities in northern 
and western India, but nowhero with such distinctness as in the lower 
valley of the Kábul river. The Gandhara school of art obviously deserves, 
though it has not yct obtained, a place in the general history of Greek 
architecture and sculpture, and this canuot be said of the other oarly 
Indian schools. 

At Bharhut, Sinchi, Buddha Gayd4, Ajanté, and Amardvati proofs 
may be given that the local style of art was modified by coutact with 


* A full account of the ruins of Taxila will be found in Cunningham, Archeol. 
Rep., Vol. II, pp. 112, seqg.; Vol. V, pp. 66, seqq., and Vol. XIV, pp. 9, segg. Fa 
Hian states that Dharma Vardhana (or Vivardhana, as Dr. Leggo writos tho name), 
son of Agoka, ruled in Gándhára, and, according to anothor legend, tho stúpa in 
memory of Agoka’s son Kunála was situated sonth-cast of Taxila, (Cunningham, 
Archwol, Rep, Vol. II, p. 149.) 
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that of the western world, but the evidence does not lie upon the surface. 
In the remains of the buildings aud sculptures of Gandhara the merest 


- tyro can perceive at a glance that the style of art is in the main Greek 


or Roman, not Indian.* 


* The principal referonces to published notices of the Gándhára school of art 
are as follows ;— 

(1) Notes on some sculptures found in the District of Peshdwar, By H.C. Bayley. 
With several rnde lithographs. (Journal As. Soc., Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), pp. 
606—621). The sculptures described in this paper were collected at Jamélgarhi by 
Messrs. Lumsden and Stokes, aud were destroyed by the fire at the Crystal Palace, 

(2) Indian Antiquary, (Bombay), Vol. III, pp. 143, 159. 

(3) History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. By James Fergusson. 

(4) Reports of the Archwological Survey of India, Vol. V. By Sir A, Cunniug- 
ham. VolumoII of the same series gives information concerning Taxila. See also 
Vol. XIV, p. 31, Pl. XIV. 

(5) Descriptive List of the Principal Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore Museum, 
p- 11. This list, kindly suppliod to me by tho Curator, contains briof particnlars 
of 95 specimens, of which 32 aro marked with an asterisk, as beiug either “in oxcep- 
tionally good preservation, or interosting from their subjects.” The list is signed by 
Sir A. Cunningham, but is not dated. Two specimous are noted as coming from 
Sahri Bahlol, aud one is stated to have been obtaiued in the fortress of Ranigat, 
bnt no other indication is given of the localities from which the sonlptures were 
obtained. 

I have not been able to procnre a “ Memorandum by Mr. Baden-Powell on the 
sculptures in the Lahore Museum,’ which is roferred to by Sir A. Onnniugham, 
Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 55, note 1. 

(6) Catalogue and Handbook of the Archeological Collections in the Indian 
Museum, By John Andersou, M. D., F. R. S, oto. Part I, Calcutta, 1883, 201 
Indo-Hellenic objects are described, viz., 177 arrangod under the heading Gándhára, 
18 nnder Poshiwar, two nnder Mathura, and one each nnder Hazára, Kabul, miscel- 
laneous, and Bihar. 

(7) Memorandum on Ancient Monuments in Eusufzai (sic). By Major Cole; 
being part of the Secoud Roport of the Curator of Aucieuf Monnmonts in Iudia, pp. 
CXIV, seqq. This documeut was separately reprinted at the Governmont Central 
Branch Press, Simla, 1883, It is illustrated by rough lithographie plates, oompris- 
ing all the subjocts subsequently treated by tho heliogravure process, as well as by a 
map of the Yasufzai conntry, and eleven other plaus and sketches. 

(8) Preservation of National Monuments, India, Groco-Buddhist Sculptures from 
Yúsufzai. By Major H. H. Cole, R. H. Published by order of tho Governor- 
General in Council for the office of Curator of Ancient Monnments in India. Largo 
folio, p. 7, with 30 very fine heliogravuro plates, 1885, 

(9) The Buddhist Stúpas of Amardvatt and Jaggayapeta. By James Burgess, 
C. I. B., eto, Archmologioal Survey of Southern India. Triibuer, Loudou, 1887, 
This work doos not describe the scnlptures, but some good specimeus of them are 
figured in weodcuts Nos. 1, 4, 11, 14, 21, 23, 24, and 26, which are copied from the 
illustrated edition of Sir E. Arnold’s Light of Asia. 

(10) Alt- und Neu-Indische Kunstgegenstinde uus Professor Lettners jüngster 
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No indication of a knowledge of the Doric order of architecture can 
be detected in the remains of the buildings of Gdndhdéra. With two 
exceptions, the only Greek architectural form used is a modification of 
the Corinthian pillar and pilaster. 


The two exceptions both occur to the east of the Indus, outside 
the limits of Gándhára proper. 

On the site of Taxila Sir A. Cunningham disinterred the remains of 
a Buddhist temple, the portico of which was supported on four massive 
sandstone pillars of the Ionic order. Similar, though smaller, pillars 
were found in the interior of the building. No part of the larger pillars 
was discovered, except their bases. The mouldings of these bases are 
said to correspond exactly with those of the pure Attic base, as seen iu 
the Erechtheum at Athens, the only difference being the greater projec- 
tion of the fillet below the upper torus in the Indian example. 

Portions of the shafts and capitals of the smaller pillars were found. 
The shafts are circular in section and plain. The capitals were made of 
nodular limestoue, and appear to have been plastered and gilded. They 
agree generally in form with Greek, not Roman, models, but aro ruder 
and more primitive in style, and are specially distinguished from all 


Sammlung, ausgestellt in K, K. Österr. Musonm fiir Knnst und Industrie, Stuben- 
ring 5. Verlag des K. K. Österr. Museum's Wien, 1883. 

The specimens of, tho Gándhára school of art preserved in museums are very 
numerous. The principal colloction is that in the Lahore Muscum. It is very 
extensivo, numhering many hundred objects, but seems to bo badly arranged. I 
have not seen it. The collection next in importance is that in the Indian Musoum, 
Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s carefully compiled Catalogue gives a good idea of its con- 
tents. Major Colo intended to sond spare specimens to the mnsenms at Bombay, 
Madras, and some other places, which were, I Snppose, sent. 

In London the best collection, though not an extensive ono, is that which ocou- 
pies cases Nos 1—7 in tho Asiatic Saloon of the British Museum, Tho Sonth Ken- 
sington collection is officially described as comprising 24 sculptures in stone, aud 49 
plaster casts from originals in tho Lahore Mnsenm, presented by Sir R. Egorton in 
1882. When I examined the specimens in 1888, they wore oxhibited partly in a glass 
case, partly on a detached screen, and the rest on a wall scroon, Dr. Loitner’s 
collection at Woking comprises somo original sculptures and a considerablo number 
of casts from the works in the Lahore Museum. It is described in the printed 
Catalogue above cited. 

Tho Museum at Vionna contains some specimens presented by Dr. Leitner, and 
many examples of the work of the school are believed to exist in private hands both 
in Europe and India, Sir A. Cunningham possesses a valnahle series of photographs 
of the more romarkablo sculptures, Mr. Kipling, Curator of tho Lahore Mnsonm, 
informs me that he intends to arrange for tho pnblication of a set of photographs of 
Indo-Hellonic art, The specimens in the possession of Mr, L, White King, B. C. 8. 
will be noticed subsequontly. 
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known Greek examples by the excessive weight and height of the 
abacus.* 

The employment of stucco to conceal the roughneas of the limestone 
and to facilitate the execution of the moulding reminds us of the temple 
of Fortuna Virilisat Rome, where the same expedient was used to com- 
plote the decorative work on Ionie capitals made of rugged travertine,+ 

Sir A. Cunningham subsequently discovered among the ruins of 
Taxila in another temple the bases and portions of the drums of two 
Tonic pillars, differing slightly in detail from those above described. 

These two buildings are the only known examples of the use of the 
Ionic form of pillar in India. 

The rude style of the capitals in the building first discovered—the 
only ones yet found—might suggest the fancy that the Taxilan temples 
preserve specimens of the primitive Ionic order in its Asiatic form, 
before it was developed by Greek skill. But the evidence of the com- 
paratively late date of the temple adorned by these rude capitals is too 
clear to allow indulgence in sueh a notion. The building cannot, ap- 
parently, be earlier than B. C. 20 or 30, the approximate date of king 
Azes, twelve of whose coins were lifted out by Sir A. Cunningham with 
his own hand from thcir undisturbed resting place below the floor of the 
sanctum, and under the coruer of a platform which had supported a 
number of plaster Buddhist statues.§ The date of the temple may 
therefore be assigned roughly to the beginning of the Christian era, at 
which time, it need not be said, the Ionic order had long been fully 
developed. The question of date will be considered more fully in a later 
section, 

The Taxilan temples with Ionic pillars were, like all the known 
examples of Indo-Hellenic architecture, dedicated to the service of the 
Buddhist religion. Sir A, Cunningham gives a plan of the one first 
discovered, from which it appears that the whole edifice was 91 feet 
long by 64 feet broad, standing ona platform, which projected about 15 
feet beyond the walls on all sides except the east, forming a terrace 
adorned with plaster statues. It is supposed that this terrace was roofed 
in as a eloister. The entrance was on the east, in the centre of one of 
the larger sides, through a portico supported on four Ionic columns. 
This portico led into an entranco hall, 395 feet long from north to south, 
by 152 feet broad from east to west. The sanctum or cella of the 
temple lay behind this, with a length of 79 feet from north to south, 


* Cunningham, Archeol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 129; Vol. V, pp. 69, 190. 
+ Burn, Roman Literature and Art, p. 204, 
{ Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 9, Pl. VII. 
$ Cunningham, ibid., Vol. V, pp 72, 190. 
IZ 
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aud a breadth of 23% feet from east to west. This room, exeept at the 
wide doorway, was surrounded by a bench 4 feet 83 inches broad, and 2 
feet high, whieh supported plaster statues of Buddha, with his hands 
either resting on his lap or raised in the attitude of teaching. It is 
remarkable that the hair of these figures was rendered by the conveu- 
tional curls, which are so eommouly associated iu later times with 
Buddhist and Jain art. Unluckily no drawings or photographs of these 
plaster figures have been published, and it is impossible to say whether 
they were eoeval with the Ionic pillars or not. I should not have ex- 
peeted to find plaster statues at the beginning of the Christian era, aud 
I suspect that the images are of considerably later date than the pillars. 

Sir A. Cunningham believes that the roof was eonstructed mainly 
of wood, and that the chambers were lighted by windows in the upper 
part of the walls, which projected above the roof of the surrounding 
cloister. He eonjectures that the four portico pillars ‘must have been 
intended to support a vaulted roof presenting a pointed arch gablo to 
the front, as in the smaller chapels across the Indus.” A small room, 
20 feet 14 ineh long by 154 feet broad, communieated with each end of 
the entrance hall. 

The reador will not fail to observe that the plan and elevation of 
this temple have little in eommon with those of Greek temples. 

I agree with Sir A. Cunningham and Mr. Fergusson in regarding 
the buildings with Ionie pillars at Taxila as the oldest arehitectural 
remains yet discovered in the Gandhéra province, and I shall subsequent- 
ly attempt to show that a eonsiderable interval separates them from the 
numerous edifiees characterized by a lavish use of Corinthian pillars and 
pilasters. 

The fact that the Corinthian pillars and pilasters were nsed, much 
in the same way as they are in mauy modern European buildings, for 
decorative purposes applied to buildings of native design, and not as 
members ofan “order” in the technieal sense, is clearly proved by 
the manner iu which Iudo-Persian and Indo-Corinthian forms are 
employed together. No styles can be more diverse than these, and yet 
the Gandhara architects felt no scruples about employing them both in 
tho one building, or even iu the one sculpture. The first plate in Major 
Cole’s set of beautiful heliogravures affords a good illustration of this 
purely decorative use of two diverse styles. The subject of the plate is 
an alto-rilievo of the seated Buddha embellished by numerous minor 
figures and architeetural decorations. The latter chiefly consist of com- 
binations of Iudo-Persian pillars with plain “ Buddhist railings” and 
ogee-shaped façades, while the pilasters at the lower eorners of the slab 
havo acanthus leaf eapitals in the Indo-Corinthian style. This senlpture 
was probably executed iu the third eentury A. D. 
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Although there is no reason to suppose that the Gándhára buildings 
adorned with Corinthiau pillars were Greek or Romau in plan or eleva- 
tion, the remains excavated, especially those at Jamálgarhí, prove that 
such pillars, both circular and square in section, were nsed for structural 
support, as well as for sculptural decoration. 

No piece of Corinthian shaft has yet been discovered. The testi- 
mony of the sculptures is not conclusive, bnt, so far as we can judge 
from the miniature pillars and pilasters in the reliefs, the shafts were 
plain, not fiuted. 

The incomplete lower parts of the bases of two structural pillars 
have been found, and a comparisou of their dimensions with those of the 
pillars in the famous choragic monnment of Lysicrates at Athons (B. C. 
334) has satisfied Sir A. Cunningham that the Indian examples differ 
from the Greek standard “solely in giving an iuward slope to the per- 
pendicular narrow fillet which separates the scotia and torus, 

“Tn both the Indian examples it will also be observed that the torus, 
or rouud projecting moulding, is thickly foliated, like that of most of 
the Corinthian bases. Of the upper part of the base not even a fragment 
has yet been found; and the representations in the bas-reliefs do not 
offer any assistance, as they show only one large and one small torns, 
separated by an astragal, and altogether want the deeply marked scotia 
which forms the leading characteristic of the Corinthian base, and which 
is carefully preserved in both of the full-sized Indian specimens.” 

The foliation referred to is not found on the bases of the pillars of 
the monumeut of Lysicrates, and is, I think, pnrely Romau decoration. 
I shall subsequently give reasons for datiug the Gandhara pillars be- 
tween A, D. 250 aud 350, and for holding that all the Indian buildings 
adorued with Corinthian pillars were constructed nnder the influence of 
Roman art. The remains of structural Indo-Corinthian capitals, found 
chiefly at Jamalgarhi and Takht-i-Bahi, are numerous, but unfortunately 
are never perfect, owing to the brittleuess of the clay slate in which they 
were carvod, and to the practice of constructing each capital from many 
pieces bonnd together by iron cramps. The lower portion of the larger 
capitals, some of which measure about three feet in diameter, was made 
in from two to four pieces; the npper portion always cousisted of four 
segments. 

The British Museum possesses some fine examples of these capitals 
collected by Sir A. Cunningham at Jamalgayhi, and smaller specimens 
may be seen in the collection at South Kensington. Others are preserved 
in the Indian Museum, Calentta, and in the Lahore Museum.* 


* Platos XLVII—L of Cunningham’s Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, ure devoted to the 
illustration of Indo-Corinthian pillars. The restoration of elephants on the top of a 
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Sir A. Cunningham, who was unwilling to recoguize Roman in- 
fluence on the art of Gandhara, compares the Indo-Corinthian capitals 
with those of “ the puro Corinthian order of Greece ” as follows :— 

“The chief points of similarity are :— 

Ist, The three rows of acanthus leaves, eight in each row, which 
are arranged round the drum or bell of the capital. 

2nd. The broad, but not deep, volutes at the four corners. 

3rd. The four pointed abacus with a curved recess in the middle 
of each side. 

The most marked points of difference are the following :— 

Ist. The wide spread of the abacus, which is equal to 25 heights 
of the whole capital, that of the Greek examples being little more than 
Ly height. 

2nd. The retention of the points at the four corners of the abacus, 
which in all the Greek examples have been cut off. 

8rd. The insertion of a fourth row of acanthus leaves which is 
projected forward to the line joining the horns of the abacus. The 
abacus is thus formed from a square having a curved recess on each side 
of the central projection. 

4th. The placing of flowers on the abacus which are supported on 
twisted stems springing from the roots of the volutes. In a single 
instance fabulous animals are added to the flowers ou the horus of the 
abacus. 

5th. The insertion of human figures amongst the acanthus leaves, 
whose overhanging tufts form canopies for the figures.” 

I have quoted this passage in full, not because I attach much value 
to the comparison made in it, but because it gives an authoritative 
description of the charactcristic features of the Indo-Corinthian capitals. 
Sir A. Cunningham cannot help admitting the resemblauce between 
those specimens which exhibit human figures among the foliage and 
Roman capitals found in the ruins of the baths of Caracalla, but avoids 
the natural conclusion, and boldly declares that, if the design for these 
capitals with human figures was suggested by any earlier works, “the 
suggestion must have come from the creative Greeks of Ariana, and not 
from the imitative Romaus.”* On the other hand, I am fully conviuced, 
as I shall try preseutly to prove, that the design in question did come 
“from the imitative Romans,” and that the art of Gáudhára is essen- 


capital shown in Pl. XLVIII is conjectural, and not supported by adequate evidence, 
Two of the Jamalgarhi capitals aro figured in Fergusson’s History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, and a rough sketch of one specimen from the same place is 
given in Indian ‘Antiquary, Vol. III, p. 142. 

# Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 192—194, 
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tially Roman in style. The Jamálgarhí carvings date, I belicve, from 
about the middle of the third century A. D., and can be usefully com- 
pared in detail only with the similar work in contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, Roman buildings. It is waste of trouble to make elabo- 
rate comparison of thoir details with those of the monument of Lysi- 
crates, which was erected about six hnudred years previously, bub I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the minutiae of architectural criticism 
to pursue the snbject further, and must leave to others the task of 
accurately verifying the various differences and resemblances betwecn 
the Indo-Corinthian and Romano-Corinthian styles. Probably, how- 
ever, the task would not justify the labour bestowed upon it. If tho 
Roman origin of the Indo-Corinthian style be admitted, very minnte 
study of variations in detail may be deemed superfluous, great variation 
in the embellishment of Corinthian capitals being everywhere allowed 
and practised. 


Section IIT. 
Tax GÁNDHÁRA on PESHÁWAR SCHOOL or SCULPTURE DESCRIBED. 


A specimen of sculpture, apparently Indo-Hellenic in style, and 
closely related to the work of the Gandhara school, was discovered at 
Kabul in 1833,* but the first distinct announcement of the existence of 
a school of Hellenic art in India was made in 4836 by James Prinsep, 
the founder of scientific Indian archwology, who published in that year 
at Calcutta a description, illustrated by rude plates, of the so-called 
Silenus group procured by Colonel Stacy at Mathurd. This group, 
though undoubtedly Indo-Hellenic in style, is not the work of the 
Gándhára school. It will be discussed in the next following section. 

The ruins of the monastery at Jamalgarhi, north-east of Peshawar, 
were discovered by Sir A. Cunningham in 1848, but he did not publish 
any account of his discovery till many years later, 

The first published account of the Gandhara sculptures is that 
written by the late Sir E. C. Bayley, who printed in the Jonrnal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1852 an account, illustrated by 


* Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. III, p. 362, Pl. XXVI, fig. 1; 
Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 261 (K. 1). The sculpture is oircular, 151 inches 
in diameter, and represonts the seated meditating Buddha with flames proceeding 
from his shoulders, and surrounded by subordinate figures. It was discovered in 
November, 1833, in ruins two miles south-east of the city of Kabul, enclosed in a 
largo and beantifully roofod square masonry cell, “ handsomely gilt, and coloured 
by lapis lazuli, which is found in considerable quantities iu the miues of Badakshan 5 
twelvo days’ journey from Kabul.” Lapis lazuli has also been found on the site of 
Taxila, and at Baoti Piud in the Rawalpindi District. (Cunningham, Archeol, Rep., 
Vol. Il, pp. 117, 141). 
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the roughest possible sketches, of some remarkable sculptures found 
at Jamalgarhi. The works, thus imperfectly illustrated, were subse- 
quently hronght to England, and exhibited in the Crystal Palace, where 
they were destroyed by the disastrous fire which also consumed Major 
Gill’s copies of the paintings on the walls and ceilings of the Ajanta 
caves. 

Prinsep’s and Bayley’s description of the works of Indo-Greek 
sculptors failed to attract general attention, probably owing to the 
extreme rudeness of the illustrative plates. Dr. Leitner, who brought to 
Europe in 1870 a cousiderable collection of works of art, to which he 
gave the name of Gresco-Buddhist, is entitled to the credit of being the 
first to interest the learned world in the existence of a school of Indo- 
Hellenic architecture and sculptare. 

Though the Greek influeuce on the style of the works exhibited by 
Dr, Leitner, and on the many similar objects since discovered, is now 
universally admitted, it is remarkable that, so late as the year 1875, at 
least oue writer of repute denied its existence. 

“ Tt has become a fashion recently,” wrote the late Mr. W. Vaux, 
F. R. 5., “ to extend a Greek influence to districts east of Bactria, for 
which I venture to think there is really but little evidence. Thus, we 
are told that certain Buddhistic figures, chiefly in slate, procured by 
Dr. Leitner and others to the north-east of Pesh4war, exhibit on them 
manifest traces of Greek art. Iam sorry to say that T cannot perceive 
anything of the kind.’’* 

The Greek influence on the Gandhira sculptures, which Mr. Vaux 
could not perceive, is so obvious to other critics, that a formal refutation 
of his ill-founded scepticism would now be superfluous. Professor Cur- 
tiug has rightly observed that the discoveries of Dr. Leitner, Sir A. 
Cunningham, and other explorcrs in the Kabul valley, “open a new 
page in the history of Greek art.”+ 

The new page thus opened has as yet been little read, and I ven- 
ture to hope that the following description of a few of the most note- 
worthy examples of Indo-Hellenic art, and discussion of the sources 
from which it was derived, may attract both classical and Oriental 
scholars to the further exploration of a field hitherto very imperfectly 
worked, 

The present section will be devoted to the description of some of 
the more remarkable and characteristic specimous of the work of the 


* Numismatic Chronicle, Vol XV, N. S., p. 12, note. 

+ Abhandlung iber die Griechische Kunst, as quoted in Dr. Leitner’s Catalogne. 
I believe the paper was published in the Archwologisehe Zeitung for 1875, but I 
havo not seen it. 
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very prolific sculptors belonging to the Gandhara school. The chrono- 
logy and artistic relations of the school will be separately discussed in a 
subsequent section ; at present I shall refer only very briefly to these 
topics. 

The oldest known example of Indo-Hellenic sculpture in the Panjab 
probably is the statuette iu purcly Greek style of Pallas Athéné, the 
original of which is in the Lahore Museum. Dr. Leitner has a good 
cast of this work in his musenm at Woking, and Sir A. Cunningham 
possesses a photograph of it. It is shown in Plate VII. 

The attitude of the goddess is that represented on certain coins of 
Azes, which show her helmeted, stauding, facing front, crowning herself 
with her right hand, and holding in her left hand a spear obliquely 
across her body. The goddess of the coins carries a shield also on her 
left arm, but the statuette is imperfect, and the shield has been lost.* 

The close relation of this scnlpture to the coins of Azes proves that 
it must be approximately contemporary with that prince, that is to say, 
that it dates from the beginning of the Christian era, or possibly a few 
years earlier. It therefore belongs to the same period as do the Iouic 
pillars of the Taxilan temples. The statuette is said to have been found 
somewhere in the Yusufzai country, but the exact locality where it was 
discovered does not seem to be known. 

I shall explain subsequently my reasons for thinking that this 
statuette of Pallas is a relic of Indo-Hellenic sculpture properly so called, 
as distinguished from the Indo-Romau school to which all, or almost all, 
the other examples of Gándhára art belong. 

The effigy of the virgin goddess of Athens cannot be certainly 
connected with any Indian religious system, and we canuot say whether 
the statuette above described formed part of the decoration of a Bnd- 
dhist temple or not. But in all probability it did, for every specimen 
of Indo-Hellenic sculpture from Gándhára, the find-spot of which is 
knowu, belonged to a Buddhist building of one sort or auother, 

Most of the sculptures are evidently Buddhist in subject, but some 
of them, notably the figures supposed to represent kings, deal with 
secular subjects, though nsed to decorate edifices consecrated to the 
service of religion. 


* Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek Kings of Bactria and India, Plate 
XVIII, 4. Cnnningham, in his Deseriptive List (No. 21), observes, “ Tho lower right 
arm, which probably bore tho mgis with the head of Medusa, has been lost.” This 
remark is evidently erroncons. The goddess on the coins carries, as might be 
expected, the shield on her left arm, and grasps the spear with her left hand. Her 
right arm is raisod, with the hand to hor head, as for the purpose of crowning 
herself. 
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Dr. Leitner and Sir A. Cunningham both consider that the most 
striking piece in the exteusive collection at the Lahore Museum is the 
figure of a throned king, resting his left foot ona footstool, and grasping 
a spear in his left hand. See Plate VIII. The upper part of the body 
is naked, the head-dress is rich, and the squarely cnt eyes are remarkably 
prominent. The work is in good preservation, the right arm alone being 
wauting. The king’s attitude is easy, his expression is dignified, and the 
outlines of his figure are boldly drawn. Small figures, which have been 
conjectured to represent conquered aborigines, are attached to the right 
and left. The identity of the attitude of the principal figure of this fine 
group with the attitude of the Indo-Scythian kings as shown on their 
coins naturally suggests that the sculpture represents oue of these 
sovercigns. I do not know where the sculpture was found.* 

Sir A. Cunningham found at Jamdlgarhi fifteen or sixteen statues, 
some seated, and somo standing, which he supposes to be those of kings, 
and observes that “these royal statues are known by their moustaches, 
and the numerous strings of gems worked into their head-dresses. The 
arraugement of the hair is different in cach separate specimen, and, as 
the features also differ, there seems little doubt that they are portrait 
statues.” + 

Tn the case of one statue in the Lahore Museum, (No 6 of Descrip- 
ive List, and No. 63 of Dr. Leitner’s Catalogue), which Professor Cur- 
tius compares with the Greek ideal type of Apollo, the royal character 
of the person portrayed is unmistakeably indicated by the presence of 
the regal fillet, the ends of which float loosely behind his head, in the 
same way as they are shown on the coins of Greek princes both of 
Europe and Asia. 

It is hardly possible that all these so-called royal statues can be 
intended as ideal representations of Buddha as Priuce Siddhactha, 
before he adopted the religious life, though some of them probably 
should be so interpreted. Mr. Fergusson suggested that they should be 
regarded as images of Buddhist saints, and tho presence of the nimbus 
behind the head in many cases supports this suggestion. f 

The presence or absence of moustaches proves nothing, for Buddha 
is frequently represented as wearing moustaches in the works of the 
Gandhara school. If the images in question were portrait statues, as 
snggested by Sir A. Cunningham, they would probably be inscribed. 
It seems hardly credible that sculptors would execute numerous por- 
traits of Kanishka and other kings without takiug the trouble of indi- 


* Cunningham, Descriptive List, No. 2; Leitner, Catalogue, No, 78. 
+ Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 197, 202. 
f History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p- 179. 
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eating for whom the portraits were intended. I think it more likely 
that these so-called royal figures are not portraits of individuals, but 
that they are ideal representations, in some cases of kings, and in some 
cases of saints. 

The museums in London and Caleutta possess several examples of 
seulptures of this elass. Two from the upper monastery at Nutin are 
depicted in Major Cole’s heliogravure plates Nos, 24 and 25. The 
statue or statuette shown in the latter plate represents a man of dwarf- 
ish figure, standing, as if preaching, with a nimbus behind his head. 
The legs are thick and badly exeeuted, and the work seems to me to be 
of comparatively late date, probably subsequent to A. D. 300. This 
figure, in spite of the ornameuts and moustaches, appears intended to 
represent a preaching saint rather than a king. 

The works above described were all, so far as is kuown, associated 
with Buddhist buildings, though in themselves not obviously Buddhist 
in subject. I shall now proceed to describe sculptures, the subjects of 
which aro taken from the rieh stores of Buddhist mythology. 

The birth-seene of Gautama, or Prince Siddhartha, who in after 
days won the honourable title of the Buddha, or the Enlightened, is a 
favourite subject with Buddhist artists, and reeurs in their works almost 
as frequently as represeutatious of the Nativity are met with in Chris- 
tian art. 

Sir A. Cunningham, in the eatalogue of seulptures excavated, 
chicfly at Jamdlgarhi, under his supervision, cnumerates four examples 
of this favourite subjeet, two of whieh are now in the Indian Museum, 
(Q. 1 and 2).* See Plato IX, fig. 1. Major Cole gives a plate of a 
tolerably well-preserved specimen diseovered at the upper monastery of 
Nuttu during subsequent explorations in the Yisufzai eountry.t 

According to Buddhist belief, May& Devi, the Buddhist Madonna, 
was standiug under a sál tree, when she gave birth to the holy infant, 
who sprang from her right side, and was reeeived in a golden net by 
Brahmá, attended by the devas, or angels. This legend appears to be, 
like the sculptures which express it, deseended from a Greek original, 
Mr, Beal has pointed out that, in several respects, it closely resembles 
the Greek myth of the birth of Apollo in Delos.{ 

The details of the scene vary considerably in different seulptures, 
but the traditional grouping of the prineipal figures is never materially 
ehanged. The deseription of one speeimen will, therefore, suffice for all. 

* Dr, Andersen's Catalogue, Part I, pp. 199, 202. 

+ Sovon oxamples of sculptures of the nativity of Buddha preservod in the 
Lahore Museum are onnmerated in Cunningham's Descriptive List, which, as usual, 
givos ne indication of tho localities whoro they wero discovered. 

t Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 68. 
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On the slab photographed by Major Cole (Plate 11) Maya is shown, 
standing, facing the spectator, with her head slightly inclined, and the 
weight of her body thrown on the right foot. Her left leg is crossed in 
front, with the tocs resting lightly on the ground. In her right hand 
sho grasps a branch of the over-shadowing tree, and her left arm is 
thrown round the neck of her half-sister Prajipati, who supports her. 
The figure of the sister is turned in a singularly awkward posture, so as 
to show most of her back.* The infant Buddha, springing with out- 
stretched arms from his mother’s side, is recognizable, though much 
mutilated; the figure of Brahmá is almost completely destroyed. The 
other attendants, who are introduced in some examples, are here want- 
ing. A harp in the upper corner of the composition indicates the 
heayenly music which heralded the advent of him whose mission it was 
to still the discords of millions of human hearts. 

In this work the pose of Mayé is tolerably graceful, her figure is free 
from the usual Indian exaggeration, and her expression, in conformity 
with the belief that the Buddha cost his mothor none of the pangs of 
travail, is perfectly calm. Her hair is richly braided, and arranged in 
the form of a crown or tiara, 

A very finely executed statuette of Maya Devi, standing alone, which 
was obtained at the same monastery, (Cole, Plate 15, figure 2), shows her 
in nearly the same attitude as in the birth scenc, holding above her head 
the branch of a conventional tree, more or less resembling a palm. 

The drapery of this figure is specially elegant. The principal gar- 
ment is a tunic (chiton) reaching to the knees, and confined at the 
waist, by a rich girdle of four strings, adorned with clasp and vine-leaf 
pendant. A scarf is thrown lightly over the shoulders, and the legs are 
clad in loosely fitting trousers of thin material The dress of Maya in 
the nativity group is simpler, and consists of an inner tunic or vest, and 
a robe wound gracefully round the body, and looped up at the waist. 

Single figures like that above described are not uncommon. The 
slight variations in different examples indicate that they were arranged 
in pairs. 

Religions artists fonnd in the deathbed of Buddha a subject scarce- 
ly less fascinating than the scene of his birth. 


* Seo post, for a parallel from tho Catacombs. 

+ So, at Cave XX, Ajanta. “Cavo XX is a small Vihára with two pillars and 
two pilasters in front of the verandah, One pillar is broken, but on each side of 
the capitals thero is a pretty statuette of a female under a canopy of foliago.” 
(Burgoss, Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajantd, being No. 9, Archol. Survey 
of W. India, Bombay, 1879). This valuablo book is out of print. 

f The Descriptive List montions only ono examplo of this subjoct in the Lahore 
Museum, bnt the colloction there probably includos other specimens, The Indian 
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According to the Buddhist seriptures, he passed away at the age of 
eighty, surrounded by his chief disciples, shaded by the sal trces in a 
grove at a place called Kusinagara, which has been fully identified as 
the modern Kasiá in tho Gorakbpur District of the North-Western 
Provinces.* 

All representations of the scene agree in showing the master lying 
on his right side, in a posture of perfect repose, with his head resting on 
his hand. The number of attendants varies in different sculptures. 
Plates Nos. 16 and 22 of Major Cole’s volume give illustrations of 
two well-presorved reliefs, obtained respectively at the upper and lower 
monasteries of Nuttu, which vividly depict the peaceful departure of the 
great teacher from this troublous world. 

The work from the upper monastery (Plate 16) is a sculptured 
pancl bounded by two good examples of the Indo-Corinthian pilaster. 

Tho dying master, fully robed, reclines on a low bedstead furnished 
with mattress and pillow, by the side of which a tripod is placed, sup- 
porting a vessel of cool water. A figure, ideutified as Devadatta, the 
malignant cousin, who had pursued Buddha throughout his life with 
unrelenting hostility, stands at the head of the couch, with an evil ex- 
pression of satisfied malice.t 

A form, apparently that of a female, with her back to the spoctator, 
sits crouching on the ground, and six mourning attendants in varions 
attitudes complete the group. Above the whole hang the boughs of the 
sál trec, the forest king which witnessed alike the advent and departure 
of the teacher, 

The work from the lower Nuttu monastery, reproduced in Plate 
No. 22, represents the same scene, though with considerable variation 
in the treatment of details. In this group the total number of 
figures is increased to thirteen, the most remarkable addition being that 
of a shaven-headed monk, crawling on bands and feet, and being pulled 
from under the bed by another monk, who bas grasped him by the wrist. 


Museum, Calcutta, contains at least one (Q. 27). In later Buddhist art, as seen at 
Kasiá and olsewhore, the subject was froquontly troated. The death-bed scene 
has often been incorrectly referred to as the Nirvéna of Buddha, but the term 
parinirvaya may bo correctly applied to it. 

* Cunningham, dreheol. Rep., Vol, I, pp. 76—85; XVIII, p. 55. 

+ The figuro is that of a man holding a dumb-bell-shaped object, like a club or 
conventional thunderbolt, and this figure in othor reliefs, for oxample, in that rc- 
presonting the sceno of the olophant doing homage, must certainly be idontified as 
Devadatta. But the appcaranco of Dovadatta at tho death-bed of Buddha appears 
to bo inconsistent with the legend referred to in Fa-hian’s Travels, which rolates 
that Devadatta attempted to poison Gautama, and having failed to accomplish the 
crime, ‘ went down to hell.” 
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Roth the compositions above described are admirably balanced, and 
the attitudes and expressions of all the persons concerned are rendered 
with vigour and truth to nature. The drapery, as usual, is Greek, or 
Greco-Roman, in style. 

The design of these death-bed scenes is certainly an importation 
from the west. The recumbent figure on the bed surrounded by morn- 
ing attendants is clearly copied from Greek banqueting reliefs of a 
sepulchral character, as imitated on Roman sarcophagi. A sculpture in 
the Towneley collection in the British Museum bears a very close re- 
semblance to the reliefs from the Nuttu manastery above described.* 
I have no doubt that the Gándhára sculptures were copied from Graco- 
Roman, aud not pure Greek, models, 

The figure of the founder of their religion was the decorative cle- 
ment most largely used by the Buddhist artists in all their works, with 
the exception of the earliest buildings in Bihar, Central, and Western 
India, where symbols occupy the place afterwards taken by images. In 
the countries on the north-west frontier of India, the image of the per- 
sonal Buddha had become an object of worship at least as early as the 
latter part of the first century A. D., when it was stamped on coins of 
Kanishka.t 

There is, therefore, no reason to be surprised at the fact that 
hundreds of sculptures from Gandhara, in various sizes, represent the 
seated or standing Buddha, posed in one or other of the conventional 
attitudes (mudrdé), either buried in meditation, or engaged in exhorta- 
tion. Such figures are often exccuted in large numbers on the face of a 
singlo slab. Multitudes of specimens present the founder of Buddhism 
cugaged with other persons in one or other incident of his ministry or 
the preparation for it. 

A deeply-cut relicf, found at the village of Mohammad Nari, and 
reprodneod in the first plate of Major Cole’s book, is a good illustration 
of the oft-repeated figure of the teaching Buddha, who is here shown 
seated cross-legged on an open lotus-flower, with his feet draped in a 
gracefully disposed robe. His right shoulder is bare, and his hair is 
arranged in formal conventional curls, a style which in later times be- 
came the only orthodox arrangement for the hair both of Buddhist and 
Jain statues, 


* Engravings from the ancient marbles in the British Museum, Part V, Plate ITI, 
fig. 5, London. 1826), 1n this work the Towneloy rolief is described as being of Ro- 
man origin, but it may be Greek. Prof. Gardner informs me that the Greek works 
of this class are referred to tho poriod extending from B. O. 800 to A. D. 1. 

+ Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, 
pp. 180, 133, 175, Pl. XXVI, 8; XXVH,2; XXXH, 14. 
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The central image of the composition, the lotus-throned Buddha, 
occupies a nicho formed by a dentilled cornice resting on Indo-Persian 
pillars. The rest of the slab is occupied by a profusion of “ Buddhist 
railings” and othor architectural details, as well as by a multitude of 
small human figures, which it would be tedious to describe at length. 

The bare right shoulder and formal hair might be supposed to 
suggest a late date, but the style of the architectural ornaments and 
the fine execution of the work indicate, in my judgment, that it should 
bo referrod to the first half of tho third century A. D. T have already 
noted that this slab is adorned with Indo-Corinthian pilasters as well 
as Indo-Persian pillars. 

One of the most elegant images of the standing, preaching Buddha 
is the small statuctte from the Midn Khán monastery depicted in figure 
3 of Major Cole’s Plate 27. The expression of tho face is sweet and 
calm, and the drapery is rendered in the best style. Both shoulders 
are covered, and the hair, coiled in a top-knot, is artistically and truth- 
fnlly sculptured. This work seems to me to he of earlier date than the 
Mohammad Nari specimen, and is probably not later than A. D. 200. 

The fine sculpture from the upper monastery at Nuttu (Cole, Plate 
12) shows Buddha, wearing moustaches, and with both shoulders 
covered, seated cross-legged on a low stool under a sál tree, addressing 
a company of adoring disciples of both sexes. 

The balanced grouping of this composition is as skilful as that of 
the death-bed scenes. 

The three sculptures above described belong to the best period of 
the Gándhára school of art. 

A statuette of the seated Buddha, about 13 inches in height, exo- 
cuted in hlue slate, is shown in Plate IX, fig. 2, and is an examplo of the 
school in its decadence. A similar statuette was obtaincd at Ranigat,* 
and is fairly good work, though not of the best stylo. 

Another statuette of the seated Buddha, found at Shah ki dhori, 
the ancient Taxila by Mr. L. Whito King, seems to be of comparatively 
late date, having a Hindi, rather than a Buddhist appearance. 


® The groat fortress of Rénfgat, (also known by the namos of Nogrém, or 
Navagrém, and Bágrám), is sitnatod sixteen miles north of Ohind, and jnst beyond 
the British frontier. Tribal fends render the placo difficnlt of accoss, and, when 
Mr, King visited it, ho required the protection of a strong escort. The rnins have, 
congoquently, never been thoroughly explorod. Sir A. Cunningham gives weighty 
reasons for identifying tho sito with Aornos, the stronghold which resistod 
Alexander. The surface of the various courtyards is covered with fragments of 
‘statues of all sizes, and in all positions.” (Arch@ol Rep., Vol. II, pp. 96—111; 
V, p. 55). Major Cole in his Second Report notes the existence of seven topes ‘or 
stipus within the limits of the fortress, and gives a rongh plan on a very small scale. 
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The foregoing descriptions prove that during the most flourishing 
period of Gandhara art, which I assign to the years between A. D, 200 
and 350, the conventional representation of Buddha had not been finally 
determined, and that it was legitimate to make his imago either with 
or without moustaches, and with the right shoulder either bare or 
draped. The figure of Buddha on the Amardvati slab No. 11 exhibited 
on tho British Museum staircase has both shoulders draped, but in 
Buddhist art, as a rule, the founder of the religion is represonted with 
the right shoulder uncovered, and without moustaches. 

Tt has also been shown that the artists of Gándhára were at liberty 
to give Buddha cither the formally curled hair, which in later times: 
became an indispensable attribute, or to carvo his hair artistically in 
accordance with nature. 

The treatment of the hair both of Bnddha and other personages in 
most of the good sculptures from GAndhara is so artistic, and so far 
supcrior to the feeble conventionalism of ordinary Indian art, that it may 
be well to dwell on the subject for a moment. 

I agree with Dr. Anderson, iu the opinion expressed by him that 
the woolly hair like that of a negro, arranged in stiff, formal, little curls 
which is characteristic of the Jain images executed in the tenth and 
subsequent centuries, and of many Buddhist statues of earlier date, does 
not indicate, as has been supposed, any racial peculiarity of the Jain 
and Buddhist saints, but is purely conventional. 

Dr. Anderson suggests that this mode of representing the hair is 
merely an archaistic survival, and that “the hair of the Blessed One 
having once been carved in this depraved fashion, it was slavishly 
followed after, with a few exceptions, among which were the sculptors 
of Gandhara,’’* 

The exact origin of this archaistic treatment of the hair does not 
at present appear to be traccable, but, whether it be ever discovered or 
not, it is probable that the explanation suggested above, is, in general 
terms, the correct one, and that there is no occasion for holding with 
Mr. Fergusson, that “it has ever been one of the puzzles of Buddhism 

that the founder of the religion should always have been represented in 
sculpture with woolly hair like that of a negro." 

As a matter of fact he is not always so represented, nor is the 
woolly hair peculiar to his images. The puzzle, if it be a puzzle, is one 
in the history of art, not in the history of religion. 

The archaic ‘wiry’ style of representing the hair was maintained 


* Andorson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 259. Of. ibid., p.175; and Indian Antiquary, 


Vol, IX, p. 116. 
+ Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., p. 135. 
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by Greek artists in bronze longer than in marble,* and this observa- 
tion may possibly serve as the explanation of the woolly-haired Buddhas, 
which may be conjectured to have been derived from a bronze prototype. 

I cannot venture on trying the patience of my readers by describing 
even a few of the many friezes and pancls which vividly present inoi- 
dents of Buddha's life and preaching, such as his visits to ascetics and 
Naga kings, and his miraculous escapes from the snares laid by Deva- 
datta. The compositions are like most Roman work, generally crowded 
with figures, which it would be tedious to describe in detail. Good 
illustrations of several are given in Major Cole’s Plates. 

A blue slate pancl, about 13 inches in height, representing in high 
relief a chattya front filled with small figures of Buddha and worship- 
pers, the original of which is in the Lahore Museum, a cast being in 
Calcutta, is reproduced in Plate IX, fig. 8, and is a fair example of a 
very nnmcrous class of works. 

The sculptors of Gandhira were not restricted in their choice of 
religious subjects to the birth, death, meditation, miracles, and preach- 
ing of Gautama. 

At.the time when they flourished, Buddhist literature had attained 
vast dimensions, and offered, in the collections of Jdtakas, or Birth- 
stories relating to the adventures of the Buddha in his previous births, 
an inexhaustible treasury of subjects for the art of the painter and the 
sculptor. 

That subjects of this class frequently formed the theme of the 
Greco-Buddhist artists can be perceived from the mutilated extant 
fragments of their compositions, though tho brittleness of the stone in 
which thcir works were generally oxecuted is such that few of the in- 
numerable friezes which decorated the buildings of Gandhara have been 
preserved in a condition sufficiently perfect to permit of their story 
being clearly read. 

The best preserved connected series of story-telling sculptures is 
that which adorned the risers of the sixteen steps leading to the central 
stúpa of the monastery at Jamalgarhi, excavated by Lieut. Crompton 
and Sir A. Cunningham.t 


* Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 351. 

+ Lientenant Crompton’s report has not, so far as Tam awaro, boon printed in 
full. Its snbstance is given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. ITI, p, 143. Tho friozes 
of the risers aro the only senlptnres found in their original position at Jamdlgarhi. 
All the others had been thrown down, and “in many cases large and heavy frag- 
ments of the same sculptnre were found far apart.” Lient. Crompton hence con- 
cluded that tho bnildings had been “destroyed by desigu, and not by natural 
decay.” Sir A. Cunningham’s catalogne of the sculptures of the risers arranged in 
tho order of the steps is givon in Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, p, 199. 
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These reliefs excited the warm admiration of Mr. Fergusson, and 
are certainly deserving of high praise.* Unfortunately they are far 
from complete. The surviving portions, however, aro of considerable 
extent, and are available for study in Cases 1—8 of the Asiatic Saloon in 
the British Museum. The arrangement in the museum is arbitrary, and 
determined rather by the dimensions of the cases than by the order of 
the steps, or the subject of the sculptures. 

When first discovered the series was more nearly perfect, and the 
discoverer was able to recognize two Jdtakas or Birth-stories, the Wes- 
santara and the Sdma. 

The latter may bo read pretty clearly from the remains in the British 
Museum (Cases 1—3, tier No. 4). The recognizable scenes are briefly 
described by Sir A. Cunningham as follows :— 

“1.—The young lad, son of blind parents, filling a vessel with water 
from a lake frequented by deer. 

2.—The youth, shot accidentally by the Raja of Benares, who aimed 
at the deer, is lying on the ground with an arrow sticking in his side. 

3.—The Raja in a pensive attitude, his head resting on his hand, 
promises to take care of the lad’s parents. 

4,—The Raja presents a vessel of water to the blind parents. 

5.—The Raji leads the two blind people by the hand to the spot 
where their child’s body is lying. 

6.—The youth restored to life.” 

This story occupied the eighth step of the staircase, The Tes- 
santara Játaka, which adorued the fourth step, is exhibited on the fifth 
tier from the top of the British Museum arrangement. 

The extremely small scale of these sculptures, which are only about 
eight inches high, interferes with the correct proportional rendering of 
the several parts. Tho trees, for instance, are altogether out of scale. 
But, when allowance is made for this defect, which is unavoidable iu the 
execution of complicated designs crowded into a space so limited, these 
reliefs may rightly be held to deserve much praiso for their vigour of 
execution, and for their realistic fidelity to nature. 

An exhaustive description of the various scenes and multitudinous 
figures in the alti-relievt of the Jamalgarhi staircase would task too 
severely tho patience of the most conscientious reader, but a brief dis- 
cussion of some of their more interesting features may not be unwel- 
come. 

The uppermost tier in the museum arrangement comprises ten 
small panels, divided one from tho other by broad Corinthian pilasters. 


* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p, 173. 
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Six of these panels, (from the third step of the staircase), are 
occupicd by female busts with the arms raised, and having acanthus 
leaves extended like wings from the waist on each side. These littlo 
figures at once remind the spectator of the angels with which he is 
familiar in Christian art. It is quite possible that the sculptors of 
Gándhára may have picked up some hints from artists connected with 
the churches of Asia Minor and Syria, and I have a suspicion that they 
did so, though I cannot offer any decisive proof of the supposed fact, E 
have no douht that a real connection exists hetween early Christian art 
aud the Gandhara school. The four remaining panels (from the fif- 
teenth step) contain each a grotesque bust terminating in two scaly 
tails. 

Above these panels nine remarkable Atlantean statuettes are ex- 
hibited, which form, apparently, part of a set of twenty-three ohtained 
at Jamalgarhi by Sir A, Cunningham. He supposes that they “ filled 
the spaces between the large dentils which supported the heavy mould- 
ings of the siúpas,”* or, as he elsewhere expresses himself, that ‘ they 
were arranged in rows to support the lowermost moulding of a building. 
The figures were generally separated by pilasters.” + 

Numbers of similar figures have been found. Most eommonly they 
are about eight inches high, but they vary in height from four to 
eighteen inches.f 

The British Museum speeimens range in height from about seven to 
nine inches. All the figures are in a sitting posture, though the attitndo 
varies. Ouo figure crouehes like Atlas, as if oppressed under the burden 
of a heavy load, while the attitudes of the others seem to express repose 
rather than the endurance of crushing pressure. Some of the faces are 
bearded, and some are not, The facial expression is freely varied, and 
rendered with great spirit and vigour. Tho muscles of the chest and 
abdomen are fully and truthfully displayed, with a tendency to exag- 
geration, and a pair of expanded wings is attached to the shoulders of 
each statuette. 

A group of wrestlers (@, 82 Oalcntta), and a composition (G. 89 
Calcutta), catalogued by Sir A. Cunningham as “ Herakles fighting 
with a snake-legged giaut,” both of whieh were found at Jamalgarhi, 
are executed in the same style. The latter work (Plate IX, fig. 4) is 


* Archeol, Rep., Vol. V, p. 198. 

+ Descriptive List, p. 2. 

T Descriptive List, and Indian Antiquary, Vol. IIT, p. 144 Sixteen statuettes 
of this class are in the Calcutta Museum (G. 81 and 83). A feeble torracotta imita- 
tion of the design has been found far away oastward in the Bogra (Bagrahda) District 
of Lower Bengal. (Mn., 1, in Anderson’s Catalogue), 
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thus described by Dr. Anderson in his Catalogue (Part T, p. 240) :— 
“A triangular fragment, with two figures in relief, one lying on the 
ground with its back towards the spectator, tho upper portion being 
the body of a human being, but the legs terminate from the hips 
downward in two snake-like coils; the other figure, which is quite 
nude, has grasped the end of the left coil with his vight hand, while 
with his left hand ho has seized the head of the monster, which swings 
a heavy elub to destroy his foe.” 

I think that it is impossible to doubt that the group last described 
is a Buddhist adaptation of the Greek myth of the Gigantomachia, the 
battle of the gods and giants, which continued for eenturies to bea 
favourite subject of Greek and Roman sculptors and gem-engravers, 
In Greek and Roman art the giants are represented as winged, and 
snake-legged, and their figures are generally characterized by exag- 
gerated development of the museles. 

No Indian example appears to reproduee exactly the eonventional 
form of the Greek giant, but the characteristies of that form aro all 
found in the Jamalgarhi earvings, though not all eombined in a single 
figure. 

The action of the group which Sir A. Cunningham rather rashly 
entitles “ Herakles fighting with a snake-legged giant” is obviously 
the samo as that of tho Greck representations of the Gigantomachia, 


and the very peculiar conception of the snako-legged giant cannot have - 


been independently invented by the Jamélgarhi seulptors. In this caso 
the wings seem to be wanting, but the Atlantean statuettes, whieh havo 
not the snake legs, are fitted with wings, and display the exaggerated 
museular development of the pattern Greck giant, The little figures 
with tails, from the fifteenth step, appear related rather to the Tritos 
than the Giants. Their tails seem to be intended rather for those of 
fishes than to represent snakes. 

The Gigantomachia was so frequently the subject of Greek and 
Roman works of art that it is impossible to name the preeise channel 
by which a knowledge of it reached India. One of the finest examples 
of the treatment of the subject is the prineipal friezo of the great altar 
of Pergamon, the giants of which are winged, snake-legged, and pro- 
vided with enormously developed muscles.* It is quite possible that 
the fame of this great composition may have spread through Asia, and 
stimulated the imitative faculties of a host of minor artists, inelnding 
those of Gandhara, but the Gigantomachia was such a haekneyed sub- 
ject that we eannot venture to name any particular example of its 

* Oasts of the Pergamene frieze are at South Kensington. Engravings of it 


will be fouud in many recent books, e. g. Perry’s History of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. 
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treatment as the model of the miniature, and coniparatively feeble, 
adaptations of it by the Indian sculptors. The influence of Rome on 
the sculptures at Jamalgarhi, and the other works of the Gándhára 
sehool, belongiug to the same period, is so strongly marked that the 
most probable conclusion is that the Indians derived their knowledge 
of the artistic usc of the Gigantomachia from Roman copies of Greek 
works. 

I strongly suspect that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks the 
giants themselves as well as the seulptured representations of their 
battles. The Asuras of Hindú post-Vedic mythology are described as 
fierce demons, enemics of the gods, and eorrespond closely with the 
Greek giants. Recent rescarch has proved, or at least rendered pro- 
bable, the existence of so much Greek, and even Christian, influence on 
the development of Hindú mythology that the borrowing of the con- 
ception of giants, enemics of the gods, offers no improbability. 

Whether the Buddhist sculptors of the Kabul valley intended their 
snake-legged or winged monsters to be images of Asuras, or merely 
used them as conventional imitative decoration I canuot undertake to 
determine. 

A group, frequently recurring in Gandhdra art, of which four ex- 
amples have been photographed by Major Cole (Plates 1, 2, 4, and 17), 
and onc is iu the Woking Museum, can be demonstrated to be an adap- 
tation of a famous composition by a known Greek artist. Another of 
the ultimate Greek sources from which the sculptors of Gandhira 
derived their inspiration is thus determinod with certainty. I shall dis- 
cuss this case with some fulness of detail. 

The gronp referred to represeuts a plump young woman, fully 
draped, standing, held in the grasp of an eagle with expanded wiugs, 
and is reasonably conjectured to represent the translation to heaven of 
May& Devi, the mother of Buddha, in order that she might be born 
again, as related iu the Buddhist scriptures. However this may be, it is 
quite impossible to donbt the correetness of Sir A. Cunningham’s opinion, 
as quoted by Major Cole, that tho composition in question is an 
adaptation of the Rape of Ganymede, a favourite subject of the later 
Greek artists, aud of their Roman imitators, 

The bronze work on this theme by Leochares (B. C. 372-330) was 
considered a masterpiece of that famous artist of the later Attic school, 
and was praised with cuthusiasm by Pliny. 

The original has unfortunately perished, but several copies or 
imitations of it, belonging to varions periods, some executed in marble, 
and some engraved on genis, are extant, and have been figured in many 
well-known works on the history of art, 
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One of the marble copies is in the British Museum, another is at 
Thessalonica, a third at Venice, and a fourth, the finest of all, is pre- 
scrved in the Museo Pio Clementino at the Vatican.* 

In this composition, which most nearly corresponds with Pliny’s 
description of the original, the eagle is represented as supported by the 
tronk of a tree behind it, with its wings expanded, and neck stretched 
ipwards, and grasping firmly, though tenderly, in its talons the beauti- 
ful youth, whose feet have just ceased to touch the receding earth. 
The robe of Ganymede is dexterously disposed behind his back so as to 
protect his body from the sharp claws of the great bird, and yet to 
exhibit the full beauty of the nude figure. A dog, seated below, howls 
piteously for his departing master. 

Critics point out that the addition of the dog to this group, and the 
insertion of the tree, are not only in accordance with the myth as re- 
lated by Virgil,t but are of artistic importance as an aid to the imagi- 
nation by rendering more perceptible the soaring movement of the 
principal figures, and thus minimizing the objections to a plastic pre- 
sentation of a pictorial subject. 

The Buddhist adaptations omit the dog, and in this respect agree 
with the groups preserved at Venice, Thessalonica, and in the British 
Museum, but, in the pose of the cagle, and the introduction of the trunk 
of the tree, they resemble the Vatican group more closely than any other, 

Three of the examples of these adaptations figured by Major Cole 
(Plates 2, 3, and 4) were found in the ruins at Sanghao. His fourth 
example (Plate 17) was obtained at the upper monastery of Nuitu, 
which is situated close to Sanghao. The Sanghao specimens figured in 
Plates 5 and 4 are duplicates, whereas the Nuttu specimen agrees with 
the Sanghao sculpture illustrated in Plato 2. 

* Overbeck (Mythologie der Kunst) has pointed ont that tho extant Rape of 
Gauymedes groups fall into two distinct classes. The first represents tho caglo as 
the messenger of Zens; the second presents the god himself transformed into tho 
shape of an eagle, The Vatican gronp is the best example of the first and earlicr, 
the Venetian sculpture is the best example of the secend and later type, Engravings 
of the Vatican gronp will be feund in Vigconti’s Museo Pio-Clementino, Vol. III, p- 
149, and in the histories of senlpture by Winckelmann, Lübke, and Porry. A fignre 
of the Venetian specimen is given in Zanetti’s work on San Marco. The Thes- 
salonican group is described and engraved in Stuart’s Athens, III, ch. 9, Pl. Il and 
IX. The Indian adaptations seem to combine the eharacteristics of beth types. 

+ “Puer s... quem præpes ab Ida 

Snblimem pedibus rapuit Jevis armiger uncis ; 
Longævi palmas nequidquam ad sidera tendunt 
Cnstedes, sævitqne cannm latratns in anras.” (Aineid, V, 252-257). 

f Majer Cole says that Sir A. Cunningham found an examplo of tho woman 

and eagle subject in a knob or plume of a royal statue at Jamialgarhi, which is now 
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Both the Buddhist variations show a general agreement with one 
another, though differing considerably in detail. The posture of Maya 
in the specimens figured in Plates 2 and 17 is singularly ungraceful and 
constrained. As some compensation for this defect her feet are so 
treated as to suggest the notion that she is really being lifted from the 
ground, and in this respect these examples are super ior to the othor 
two, which altogether fail to convey the idea of npward motion. In 
both varieties the female figure is fully draped. 

The substitution of a fat, round-cheeked, youug Indian woman, 
swathed iu heavy drapery, for the nude form of Ganymede instinct with 
the beauty of Greek youth, destroys all the wsthetic valuc of the com- 
position, which is, in its Buddhist forms, devoid of life or elegance, and 
far inferior to the worst Greeco-Romau example. The conversion of a 
Greek theme to their own uses by the Gandhara sculptors is more 
readily demonstrated in the ease of the Rape of Ganymede than iu any 
othor, but, unfortunately for their reputation, they were less successful 
iu dealing with this subject than almost any other which they attempted. 
Probably it would be correct to say that a purely ideal eels! was bo- 
youd their powers, 

A very curious panel in tho Lahore Museum, of which a cast is 
exhibited at South Kensington, has been differently iuterpreted by Sir 
A. Cunningham and Dr. Leitner. 

The former describes it as a “ portion of a large sculpture, contain- 
ing eleven figures. The three lower ones are soldiers armed with spears 
aud shields; but the rest, with their animal’s heads, large mouths, and 
sharp tceth, are probably iutended for demons. As such they may have 
formed part of the army which Mára brought to frighten Buddha during 
his ascetic meditation under the Bodhi tree.” (Descriptive List, 538.) 

The three soldiers in the lower compartment, marching one behind 
the other, aro certainly not Indian in style or equipment. They are 
Greek, not Romau warriors. Two of them carry long oval shields, the 
shield of the third differs in shape, having a rectangular body, and 
circular head, with narrow neck. Sir A. Cunniugham’s conjecture as 
to the meauing of the compositiou fails to explain the presence of these 
soldiers. 

Dr. Leitner, who has scen Buddhist masquerade processions in 
Ladakh, informs me that he regards the monstrons forms in the upper 
part of the panel as intended to represent the masks of the Viccs iu a 


in the Calentta Museum, but the Catalogno does not mention any such specimen. 
G. 40, a sculpture ten inches high, seems to deal with the same subject, although 
Dr. Anderson does not rocognize it. So large an object can hardly havo formed part 
of a knob or plamo. 
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procession of Vices and Virtues, and that the soldiers may be inter- 
preted as the escort. In his Catalogne he gives a somewhat different 
explanation. 

Whatever be the correet interpretation of this strange composition, 
it is eertainly one of the best, and presumably among the earliest, 
works of the Gándhára school. All the figures are well executed, and 
the aged and monstrous heads in the upper compartment are carved 
with great cleverness and spirit. It probably, like the Athéné, belongs 
to the pre-Roman period. 

Inasmuch as my objeet in this paper is not tho publication of an 
exhaustive monograph on the Gándlára sehool of sculpture, but the 
presentation of a general view of the modes of Greco-Roman influence 
on India, though with special rofereneo to the Gaudhdra sculptures, I 
shall not proceed further in the detailed description of works from the 
Kabul valley, which deal with subjects obviously belonging to the 
domain of Buddhist mythology. 

Certain deeorative elements, which are not peeuliar to the Gandhira 
sehool, but also oceur iu the earlier sculptures at Bhérhut and Buddha 
Gaya in the interior of India, are mythological, but not in themselves, 
so far as appears, specially conneeted with Buddhist mythology. I 
allude to the hippocamps, eentaurs, tritons, and various winged and 
other monsters, which are frequently met with. These forms, which 
are certainly of Graeco-Roman origin, so far as India is concerned, were 
probably used by the Buddhist artists for purely decorative purposes, 
without any definite symbolical meaning. Such monsters were common 
in Greek art, and are supposed especially to characterize the works of 
the followers of Scopas. 

The comic friezes in which boys are shown pulling cattle by the 
tails, viding on lions, and disporting themselves in sundry fantastic ways, 
are obviously not Indian in design. Major Cole’s plate 26 illustrates a 
tolerably good speeimen from the Miáu Khin monastery of sueh a comic 
fricze, the figures in which are boys mounted on lions. 

The direet model for these works was probably found in Roman art. 
Their ultimate sourco is to be traced to the Alexandrian compositions 
depicting the “ erotopegnia (love-sports, amatory poems) of the Ana- 
creontic school, in which Eros becomes a boy, and rides all sorts of 
wild animals and monsters, lions, panthers, boars, centaurs, luippocamps, 
dolphins, dogs, and deer.” * 

Among the remains of the Gandhira sculptor’s work an extra- 
ordinary abundanee of detached human heads, chiefly exceuted in 
stueco, is met with. 


* Perry, History of Greek and Roman Seulpture, p. 629. 
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The cases in the British Museum contain a series of about forty 
such heads, varying from life-size to very small dimensious. Most of 
these were obtained in the Peshdwar District. and purchased in 1861 
through the late Mr. Thomas.* They are as varied in character as in 
size, and comprise old and young, male and female, serious and comic. 
Almost all are good, but I was particularly struck by the head, five or 
six inches in height, of an aged, emaciated, and bearded man, and the 
very remarkable life-size head of a laughing youth, with large straight 
nose, big projecting ears, and a curl of hair on his forchead. 

Dr. Leitner has a cousiderable number of similar heads in his 
collection, and, as he observes, it is impossible not to notice the resem- 
blance between them and the heads found in Cyprus, specimens of 
which may be seen in the British, South Kensington, and Woking 
Museums. 

The specimens from the Peshawar District, in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, marked P 1—18, are similar, and some particularly good ex- 
amples of such heads, found iu the Midn Khén monastery, are figured in 
Major Cole’s Plate 28. 

Two plaster heads of this class are figured in plate IX, fig. 5, 
a and b They are about cach six inches in height. The head 
reproduced in fig. a is very Greek in feature, though Indian in orna- 
ment, The photograph, iu consequence of foreshortening, does not do 
the face full justice. 

The great abundance of such detached stucco heads is probably to 
be explained, at least in part, by the followiug observatiou of Masson, 
who notes that at the village of Hidda, near Jalálábád in the upper 
Kabul valley, “idols in great numbers are to be found. They are 
small, of one and the same kind, about six or eight inches in height, and 
consist of a strong cast head fixed on a body of earth, whence the heads 
only can be brought away. They are seated and clothed in folds of 
drapery, and the hair is woven into rows of curls. The bodies are 
sometimes painted with red lead, and rarely covered with leaf-gold ; 
they appear to have beeu iuterred in apartments, of which fragments 
are also found,” t 


Section IV. HELLENISTIO SCULPTURE IN INDIA PROPER. 


An exhaustive examination of all the known remains of early 
Buddhist sculpturo which exhibit traces, more or less distiuct, of teach- 
ing derived from Greck sources would, I fcar, be extremely tedious, 


* Information kindly supplied by A. Franks, Esq., F. R. S. 
+ Ariana Antigua, p. 1138, 
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and would certainly extend this paper far beyond the limits te which 
I desire to confine it. The Hellenistic influence en India Proper was 
slight, and no site in the interior of India centains the remains of a 
distinct, well-established Greek, or Greco-Roman, scheol of art, snch 
as existed in Gandhara. I shall, therefore, ceutent myself with a mere 
passing reference te mest of the Indian cases in which tho marks of 
western art teaching have been detected, and shall describe in detail 
only a few specially interesting works, 

The honcysnekle ornament on the capitals ef some of the menoliths 
of Agoka (B. C. 250) is the earliest example of a Greek form of decora- 
tion applicd to Indian work. Mr. Fergusson has suggested that Asoka 
borrowed this ornament direct from its Assyrian or Babylonian birth- 
place, and net from the Grecks,* but, considering the fact that, even 
in Aseka’s time, Assyrian and Babylonian art belongod to a distant 
past, it seems mnch moro natural to suppose that the Ionie honeysnekle 
ornament was introduced into India from the Greek kingdems ef Asia 
with which Asoka was in cemmunicatien. 
` I have already alluded te the tritons, hippocamps, and other marine 
monsters which formed part ef the erdinary Greek decorative stock-in- 
trade, and passed inte Indian art. 

The centaur, another characteristic Greek form, is found ameng 
the sculptnres at Bharhut, dating from about B. O. 150, aud among 
those at Buddha Gay4, which are somewhat ecarlier.t 

The chariot of the sun, in Indian mythology, is drawn by seven 
steeds, At Buddha Gayá in Bihar, and again at Bhaji in the Bombay 
Presidency, we find it represented drawn by four steeds, as in Greek art.t 
Mr. Fergusson alse draws attention te the Greek leok of “the figuro 
ef the spear-bearer” in the Bhájá cave temple. The same writer 
detects the presence of a distinctly Greek element in the well-known 
sculptures of Amarávatí on the Krishna river, and such an element may 
cortainly be traced in them, though its presence is net very ebvieus on 
casual inspection. || 


* Cave Temples, p. 521. 

+ For a fnll doscriptivo acceunt of the sculptures at Bhárhut, sce Sir A. Cnn- 
ningham’s spocial work on tho snbject. Centaurs at Buddha Gaya and Bharhut are 
described in Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 129, where furthor referencos are 
given. 

f For the Buddha Gaya sun chariot, see Cunningham, Archeol. Rep., Vol. TII, 
pP. 97; Buddha Gayé by Rajondralél Mitra, Plate L; Fergnsson and Burgess, Cave 
Temples, p. 521, For the Bhájá example of the samo design see Archeol. Survey 
of W. India, Vol. IV, p. 5, Pl. VI, 

§ Cave Temples, p. 521, Pl. XOVI, 5. 
|| See Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., pp. 106, 172, 
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The most distinct and conspicuous remains of Indo-Hellenic art 
in the interior of India are those which havo been discovered at the 
ancient city of Mathurd, situated on the Jamuná about thirty-five miles 
frem Agra. 

A group in sandstone, found at or near Mathnrd, was described 
and figurod more than fifty years ago by James Prinsep as representing 
Silenus with his attendants, and a second corresponding, though not iden- 
tical, group has sinco been discovered by Mr. Growse in tho neighbour- 
hood of the same city. 

The block first found is three feet broad, and three fect eight inches 
high, hollowed on the top into a shallow basin, perfectly smeoth, and 
originally nearly circular, and is sculptured back and front with figures 
in high relief, 

“In the front group tho principal figure is a stout, half-naked man, 
resting on a low scat, with wig or vine-crowned brow, out-stretched 
arms, which appear to be supported by the figures, malo and female, 
standing one on cach side. The dress of the female is certainly not 
Indian, and is almost as certainly Greck. * * * Prinsep agrees 
with Stacey in considering the principal fignre to be Silenus :— His 
portly carcass, drunken lassitude, and vine-wreathed forehead, stamp 
the individual, while the drapery of his attendants pronounco them at 
least to be foreign to India, whatever may be thought of Silenus’ own 
costume, whieh is certainly highly orthodox and Brahmanical. If the 
sculptor were a Greck, his taste had been somewhat tainted by the 
Indian bean-ideal of female beauty. In other respects his proportions 
and attitndes are good; nay, superior to any specimen of pure Hindu 
sculpture we possess; and, considering the object of the gronp, to sup- 
port a sacrificial vase (probably of the juice of the grape), it is execl- 
lent.’ ”* 

Prinsep’s account of the purpose of the block described by him, and 
his interpretation of the sculptures have both been disputed. 1 shall 
not enter into the controversy on the subject, which may be read in the 
works cited in the note. Personally, I am of opinion, that the drunken 
man is an Indian adaptation of Silenus, 

A third work, much in the same style, and still more obviously 


* Cunningham, Archeol. Rep, Vol I, p. 243. Prinsep’s original acconut will 
be found in Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. V, (1886), pp. 517, 567, PI. XXXI. 
The seulpture deseribed by Prinsep and its subsequently discovered companions are 
disenssod by Mr. Growse, and illustrated by good plates, in the same Journal, Vol. 
XLIV, Part I (1875), p. 212, Pls. XIL, XIII, and are further commented on by 
the same writer in Mathurdé, a District Memoir, See alse Andersen’s Catalogue, 
Part I, pp. 170—176. 
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Greek in subject and treatment, was discovered in 1882 by Sir A. 
Cunningham, also at Mathura, where it served an humble purpose as the 
side of a cattle-trough. This unique specimen now adorus the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s careful, though rather awkwardly 
worded, description of it is as follows :— 

“M. 17,—A figure of Hercules in alto-rilievo, 2 feet 5 inches 
high, strangling the Nemean lion. The latter is represented stauding 
erect on its hind feet, but grasped round the neck by the left arm of 
Hercules, who is pressing the neck against hig shoulder, The right 
arm of the statuette is broken off, but, as the axilla is exposed, the arm 
had been represented raised and bent on itself at the elbow, so that 
the hand had been brought down close to the shoulder, but hidden in 
the foliage behind the figure, the tree being the same as occurs in the 
Silenus group. The greater portion of the knotted club is seen behiud 
the right side of the figure. The action, thereforo, is not only that of 
strangling, but of clubbing the lion as well. The head of Hercules 
has been lost, and the front part also of the head of the lion. He 
(scil. Hercules) is represented as having worn tho skin of an animal 
over his back, as the front limbs are tied before his chest in a loop- 
knot, the free ends being the paws. The beard of the lion is indi- 
cated by parallel pendants, and, on the full rounded left cheek, there 
is a somewhat stellate figure with wavy arms, probably a rude Swas- 
tika, The fore-limbs of the lion are raised to the front of its neck, 
grasping the left hand of Hercules, but they are very feebly executed. 
The general art characters of tho figure are essentially Grecian, but, 
in the attitude in which Hercules is placed towards the lion, and 
the consequent position of his right-arm, it would be extremely dificult 
to deal any but the most feeble blow. Although there is considerable 
anatomical accuracy in delineating the position of the various muscles 
brought iuto play in Hercules, the lion is devoid of action and badly 
shaped,” * 

These Mathura senlptures have very little in common with those 
of Gándhára, and seem to be the work of a different school. They have 
not the Roman impress which is so plainly stamped on the art of Giin- 
dhara, and are apparently the result of Greek beachiug conveyed through 
other than Roman channels. It is difficult to fix their date with pre- 
cision. It cannot well be later than A. D. 300, and the style is not 
good enough to justify the suggestion of a very early date. Perhaps 
A. D. 203 may be takeu as an approximate date for these works, but at 
present their chronological position cannot be definitely determined, 


* Catalogue, Part I, p. 190, 
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They are by no means, in my opinion, equal in merit to the best of the 
Gándhára Indo-Roman sculptures, whieh I assign to the third ecn- 
tury À. D. 

The Mathurá group of Herakles and the lion may be eontrasted 
with the widely different representation of the same subject reeently 
fonnd at Quetta in Balúchistán. A much eorroded copper or bronze 
statuette, two and a quarter fect high, diseovered at that place, shows 
the hero standing, and holding under his left arm either the skin or 
dead body of the slain lion, the right arm being wauting.* This work, 
to judge from the published plate, has an archaic look, and bears a 
curiously closo resomblanee to the colossal figure found at Khorsibad 
in Assyria, faneifully named Nimrod by Bonomi, and designated the 
Assyrian Hercules by other writers. “He is represented strangling a 
youug lion, which he presses agaiust his chest with his left arm, while 
he is clutching in his hand the fore-paw of the animal, which seems 
conyulsed in the agony of his grasp. In his right hand he holds au 
iustrumont which we infer to be analogous to the boomerang of the 
Australians,” ete. 

T cannot venture to assign evcu au approximate date for the Quetta 
statuette, and can only say that it is certainly au early work. 


Section V. Tus CHRONOLOGY AND AFFINITIES OF THE GAnpHsRA OR 
PESHÁWAR SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 


It is impossible to determine the affinities of a school of art until 
its chronological position is known at least with approximate accuracy. 
Apparent resemblances between the works of different schools aro apt 
to be delusive and misleading unless eheeked by ehronological dates inde- 
pendent of the idiosyncrasies of the eritic. On the other hand, the style 
of the works of art, the date of which is in question, is in itself, when 
usod with due caution, un essential clement for the determination of the 
ehronology, if conelusive external proof is not forthcoming. In the ease 
of the Gándhára school its chronology aud affinities are both still to a 
large extent undetermined. I shall quote subsequently the divergent 
judgments of the principal authorities on the subject. For the present 
I shall eonfine myself to the examination of the external evidenee for 
the chronology of the Gáudhára sculptures. This evidence falls chiefly 
under three heads, namely, (1) Epigraphic, (2) Numismatic, and (3) the 
records of the Chiuese pilgrims. The pilgrims’ testimony, supplemented 


* Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. LVI, p. 163, PI. X. 
+ Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces, 2nd ed., p. 163, Plate X. 
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by scanty historical data from Indian sourees, will be more eonvenicently 
dealt with in eonncetion with the internal evidence derived from style. 
Tho other two heads may here be considered. 

The epigraphic material in the Gándhára region is unfortunately 
meagre in quantity, and the little that exists gives but a small amount 
of information. 

The local inscriptions, known in 1875, are enumerated by Sir A, 
Cunningham,* and eomprise the following records, namely, from 

(1) Jamalgarhi. (a) Certain mason’s marks ; 

(8) The Indian names of a weekday and a 
month on a pilaster; 

(y) Seven unintelligible letters, read as Saphat 
danamukha, incised on the baek of tho 
nimbus of one of the statues suppos- 
ed to be those of kings. 

(2.) Kharkai. (a) Masons’ marks ; 

(8) Three characters, read ag a, ra, and de, 
ou the sides of a small stone relic- 


chamber. 

(8.) Zeda. Inscription of Kanishka dated in the year 
11. 

(4.) Olind. A fragment dated in the month Chaitra of 


the year 61. 

(5.) Takht-i-Babi. Inscription dated in the 26th year of Mahá- 
raja Guduphara, iu the year 103 of 
an undetermined cra. 


(6.) Panjtar. Inseription of a Mahárája of Gushéu or 
Kushan tribe, dated in the year 122. 

(7.) Saddo. The Indian name of a month on a rock. 

(8.) Sahri-Bablol. The Indian name of a mouth ona fragment 
of pottery. 


Inasmueh as Taxila may be included for the purposes of the his- 
tory of art in Gándhára, the Taxila inseription of the Satrap Liako 
Kusnlako, dated in the 78th year of the great king Moga, should be 
added to the above list. 

Thave lately obtained an inscription on the pedestal of a statuette of 
Buddha dated in theyear 274, 

All the inscriptions above referred to are in the alphabet variously 
designated as Arian, Ario or Ariano-Pali, or Baetrio-Pálí, which ig 
written from right to left, and was employed by Asoka (B. 0. 250) in 


* Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 57—64, 
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his edict inscription engraved on the rock at Shéhbizgarhi (Kapurda- 
giri) in the Gándhára country. The use of this alphabet never became 
general in the interior of India, and certainly died ont there altogether 
at an early dato, not much subsequent to the Christian era. 

These facts have been utilized by Sir A. Cunningham as an argu- 
ment for the early date of the Gdndhara sculptures, but the argument 
seems to me devoid of all force. When ho wrote his Report the latest 
known dato for an Arian inscription was the year 122, recorded in the 
Panjtir document, and this date was then believed to refer to the era 
known by the name of Vikrama, B. 0.57. Sir A. Cunningham, therefore, 
argned “ As no indian letters have been found on any of them, I eon- 
cludo that the whole of the sculptures must belong to the two conturies 
before and after the Christian era, as the Arian characters are known to 
havo falleu into disuse about A. D. 100 or a little later.” 

No one now believes that the Indo-Scythian era is the same as that 
of Vikrama, and most archeologists hold, though conclusive proof is still 
wanting, that the Indo-Seythian inscriptions are dated in the Saka cra 
of A. D. 78. If this correction be applied, Sir A. Cunningham’s argu- 
ment will mean that all the Gándhára sculptures must be prior to 
A. D, 250. 

One premise of this argument has been destroyed by the discovery 
of an Arian inscription dated 274, cquivalent to A. D. 352, if referred 
to tho Saka ora. That inscription at the present moment happens to 
be the latost known, but there is no reason why one still later should 
not be found. The absence of Indian letters on the Gandhara sculp- 
tures simply proves that the Indian alphabet was not used in that part 
of the country, which fact was known already for an oarlier period from 
the existence of Agoka’s Sháhbázgarhí inscription. 

The Arian character never took root in India Proper, and its early 
total disuse there gives no indication as to the date of its disuso in its 
original home in the countries on the north-west frontier. I should 
not be surprised, if an Arian inscription dated as late as A, D. 500 should 
be discovered iu Afghánistán or the Western Panjab. 

The Gáudhára sculptures can be proved, on other grounds, to be 
earlier than A. D. 500, up to which date the Avian character may well 
have continued in use in the country where they occur, The fact, 
therefore, that the Gandhara inscriptions are all in the Arian character, 
does not help in any way to fix the date of the senlptures, much less 
does it prove that they are carlicr either than A. D. 100 or A. D. 250. 

Among the inscriptions in Sir A. Cunningham’s list those from 
Zeda, Ohind, Takht-i-Bahi, Panjtár, Saddo, and Sahri-Bahlol, are not 
closely associatod with Greco-Buddhist sculptures, The valueless Saddo 
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fragment inscribed on a rock is the only one among these records found 
in its original position, These inscriptions couscquently give no warrant 
for the assumption that the Graco-Buddhist sculpturos are contem- 
porary with Kanishka or Gondophares, who are mentioucd in some of 
the documents. 

The Arian inscriptions at Kharkai and Jamélgarhi are incised on 
works of the Greeco-Buddhist or Gándhára school, but are too frag- 
mentary to be of any use. Sir A. Ounningham wishes to read the 
characters a, ra, de, ou the Kharkai relic-chamber as Arya Deva, tho 
name of a Buddhist patriarch who flourished late in the first century 
A. D, but this interpretation is purely conjectural, and canuot be 
admitted. 

The result of all the foregoing discussion is the negative conclusion 
that, with the exception of the image of Buddha dated 274, uo epigraphic 
evidence to prove the date of the Gándhára sculptures has yet been 
discovered. 

This unique dated iuscription is of sufficient interest to deserve a 
particular description. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. L. White 
King, B. C. S., for permission to publish it.* 

In or about the year 1883, at Hashtnagar, the site of the ancient 
Pushkalavati (Peukeloaitis), Mr. King came across a statue of the 
standing Buddha, which was ignorantly worshipped by the Hindts as an 
orthodox deity. He could not carry away the statue, but was allowed 
to remove its inscribed pedestal, a photograph of which is reproduced. 
in Plate X. 

The pedestal, like most of the Gándhára sculptures, is composed of 
blue slate, and is 143 long by 8” high. Its front is adorned by an alto- 
rilievo, enclosed between two Indo-Corinthian pilasters, and represent- 
ing Buddha seated, attended by disciples, who seem to be presenting 
offerings to him. 

An Arian iuscription, consisting of a single line of character, deeply 
and clearly cut, and in great part excellently preserved, occupies a 
smooth band below the relief. This band was evidently prepared for the 
inscription, which must have been executed at the same time as the 
sculpture. The record is incomplete at the end, and the lost portion, 
which is of very small extent, may have contained the name of the 
person who dedicated the image. 


The extant portion was read by Sir A. Cunningham, for Mr. King, 
as follows :— 


* I have already printed a brief notice of this inscription, accompanied by a 
litbograph taken from a rubbing, in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, (1889), p. 257- 
The photograph is now published for the first time. 
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“ Sam 274 emborasmasa masasa mi panchamt 5—" The record, as 
it stands, consists of a date, and nothing more. The month is stated to 
be intercalary, but is not further named. The numerals are distinct, 
and their interpretation seems to be free from doubt. The notation is 
clumsy, and may be rendered thus in Roman numerals, IL C XX XX 
XX XIV, = 274, 

The main question suggested by this very scanty record is that of 
the identity of tlic era referred to. 

The locality in which the inscription was fonnd suggests that the 
date might be expressed cither in the cra of Gondophares, as used in 
the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, or the era of the great king Moga referrod 
to in the Taxila record of Liako Kusulako, or in tho era, generally 
identified with the Saka cra, which was employed by Kanishka. Theso 
are the only three eras, in which Arian inscriptions from the Gandhdara 
region are known to be dated, and it is reasonable to assume, in the 
absence of evidence to tho contrary, that the number 274 refers to one 
or other of these epochs. The initial point of no one of the three has 
yet been ascertained, and consequently an exact date for the new 
inscription cannot be fixed in any case. But the approximate beginnings 
of all threo eras can be determined by numismatic evidence, and one of 
two approximate dates can be selected for the inscription, 

The coins indicate that the eras used both by Moga and Gondophares 
must have their starting points about the middle of the first century 
B. C., and, so far as appears at present, the two may have been idonti- 
cal. For the pnrpose of selecting an approximate date for the inscrip- 
tion they may be treated as one, and as equivalent to tho ora B. O. 57, 
known to the later ages as the Vikrama Samvat,” 


* Assuming that the Maharaja Guduphara of tho Takht-i-Bahi inscription is iden- 
tieal with the sovereign whose name is variously given on coins, in the genitive caso, 
as Undopherrou, Gondopharon, Gudapharasa, Gudaphanasa, and Gadapharasa, or, 
in tho nominativo caso, as Undophares; and assuming fnrthor that all tho coins 
allnded to were struck by one king, thon the numismatic evidenco indicates that he 
flourished in the first half of tho first century B.C. (See Gardner’s Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings, pp. XLIV, 103—108, Plates XXII, XXII, 
XXXII). The year 103 of Gondophares wonld therefore fall about the middle of 
tho first century A. D., and, for rough approximations, his era may be regarded as 
identical with that of Vikrama, 

Assuming that Moga of the Taxilan inscription is identical with Mates, who ig 
known from coins, his dato must bo fixed as about 60 or 70 B. C. which, again, ig 
nearly syuchronons with tho era of Vikrama (Sco Gardner, pp, XXXII, XLIX. For 
the Taxilan ingeription see Cunningham, Archæol, Rep., Vol, II, p. 132, Pl. LIX, and 
Vol. V, p. 67). 

I must not, of course, be understood to snggest that as a matter of fact either 
Moga or Goudopharos usod tho ora afterwards knowu as the Vikrama Samvat, I use 
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TË then the Hashtnagar inscription is dated in the era either of Moga 
or Gondophares its approximate date is 274 — 57 = A, D. 214, 

Though demonstration that Kanishka used the Saka era is still 
wanting, there is no doubt that the era of his inscriptions docs not differ, 
at the most, more than about twenty years from the Saka, and for the 
present purpose the era of Kanishka may be taken as identical with the 
Saka, A. D. 78. Assuming that this era was used in the Hashtnagar 
record, its date is A. D. 352, The alternative approximate dates, there- 
fore, are A. D. 214 and 352. 

Tho style of the Hashtnagar alto-relievo appears to me to be de- 
cidedly inferior to that of most of the Midn Khan, Jamalgarhi, Nuttu, 
and Sanghao sculptures. The figures in it are not undercut, as they 
are in the best specimens of Græco-Buddhist art, and the cxecution, 
on the whole, is poor. So far as I can judge, the work cannot well be 
older than tho middle of the fourth century. 

This dubious conelusion is the only assistance given by epigraphic 
evidence for determining the problem of the ago of the Gandhdra 
sculptures. 

The numismatic testimony is nearly as scanty and weak as the 
epigraphic. 

The undisturbed hoard of the coins of Azes buried below tho 
Taxila temple with the Ionic pillars indicates, as argued above (p. 115), 
that that edifice is to be dated from about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, and this inference is in harmony with the reasoning based on 
considerations of architectural style. It is, as I have already observed, 
impossible to decide whether the plaster statues found in the Taxilan 
temple are contemporary with it or not, for no information concerning 
their style has been published. The coins of Azes found at Taxila, 
therefore, give no clue to the chronological position of the Gándhára 
school of sculpture, excepting a few of the carlicst works, especially 
the Pallas, already discussed (p. 121). The only localities, so far as I 
can ascertain, whero coins have beeu discovered in closo association 
with remains of Gyreco-Buddhist, or Romauo-Buddhist, sculpture, are 
Jamálgarhí and Sanghao. 

Lieutenant Crompton in his report on excavations at the former 
site says nothing about coins beyond the unsatisfactory remark that “a 
few silver and copper coins were turned up;”* but Sir A, Cunningham 


the epoch B. C., 57 merely as a short oxprossion for any era which began somewhere 
about the middlo of tho first century B. O., and about which moro accurato know- 
ledgo is wanting. Tho Arian inseriptions from tho Gandhara country have not yot 
been properly edited, and the published translations aro quoted with roservo. 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. III, p. 144, 
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is a little more explieit, and reeords that, during the progress of the 
oxplorations, eight coins are diseovercd, seven of whieh bore the name 
of Bazo Deo, or Vasu Deva.* 

Unfortunately no more partienlar aecount of these eoins has been 
published. We do not know either the cireumstances of their discovery, 
or their numismatie type, and consequently cau draw no positive infer- 
ence from the fact that they were fonnd. Coins bearing the name of 
Bazo Deo or Vasu Deva eontiuucd to be struck for a long period, but 
none of them are carlier than about A. D, 150,f and all we ean say is 
that tho diseovery of Bazo Deo coins at Jamalgayhi is perfeetly con- 
sistent with the inferences to be drawn from the style of the sculptures 
found in that locality, even if it be assumed, which is not proved, that 
the eoins are eontemporary with the sculptures. The coins, for all that 
appears to the contrary, may have been struek in the third century. 

The only other locality where the discovery of eoins can be held to 
afford evideuce for fixing the chronology of Gándhára sculpture is 
Sanghao. The discovery is reported by Major Cole, a good explorer and 
photographer, but a bad archeologist, as follows :— 

“Tho site where the seulptures were dug is perched on a steep 
spnr, and was the first cxeavation done under my superintendence in 
January, 1883. The building revealed two distinet periods, and consists 
of a basement containing small topes, and of a superstructure of plain 
apartments, built obliquely over the basement, apparently without re- 
ferenee to its plan. 

“The sculptures were found in the basement, and belong to the 
older period; coins of Kanishka, A. D. 80 to 120, were found in the 
superstructure, and belong to the more modern period.” $ 

The Kanishka coins were found along with a brass ring in the so- 
called ‘treasury, “in earthen ware jars embedded in the floors at 
the corners A and B,” as shown iu the plan.§ 

The senlptures referred to were sent to the Lahore Museum, and 
form the subject of Plate II of Major Cole’s volnme of heliogravures. 

A coin of Gondophares was also found somewhere in the same gronp 
of buildings.|| Gondophares reigned about A. D. 30, bnt the mere fact 
that a eoin of his was found at Jamalgarhi would, at the most, prove 


* Archeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 194, Tho date assigned to Bazo Doo in this passago 
is admittedly erroneous. 

+ Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings, pp. lii, 159—161 
Pl, XXIX. 

t Cole, Third Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, for the 
year 1883-84, p. cx. 

§ Colo, Second Report, for 1882-83, p. cxx, Pl. 3. 

|| Colo, Third Report, p. cx. 
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au early occupatiou of the site. It is no evideneo of the date of a parti- 
eular set of sculptures 

The diseovery of eoins of Kanishka in the superstructnre of the 
Jamilgarhi monastery, above the basement containing the sculptures, 
is a much more weighty fact, and undoubtedly seems to warrant M ajor 
Cole’s inference that the sculptures are earlier than A. D. 100. Neverthe- 
less, I am convinced that the inference is a mistaken one. I fully 
accept Major Cole's account of what he saw, but it is quite possible 
that he did not see all that ought to have been observed. He isa 
strong believer in Sir A. Cunningham’s theory of the early date of the 
Gandhara sculptures, and may, like many other people, have been 
unconsciously biassed by a preposscssion, It is impossible for any one 
who has not miuute local knowledge to check the details of an observa- 
tion as reported, but, while I cannot pretend to poiut out the seat 
of the error, I am fully persuaded that the discovery of the coins in 
question is not to be explained by the theory that the seulptures photo- 
graphed are earlier thau the reign of Kanishka, but should be inter- 
preted in some other way. 

My reasons for thus refusing to accept apparently elear external 
evidence of date will, I hope, be sufficiently established by the discus- 
sion of the internal evidence on whieh I am about to enter. For the 
present, it will suffice to say that Major Cole’s plate refutes his text. 
Tho Sanghao sculptures belong to the same school as those of Nuttu, 
though they may be a little later, and they bear throughout distinet 
marks of the influcnee of Roman art of the third or fourth century. 
They cannot possibly be auterior to A. D, 100, no matter what coins 
were fouud above or below them. 

The problem demanding solution may be eonventently stated by 
placing in juxtaposition and contrast the opinious expressed by the two 
scholars who have attacked it. 

Mr. Fergusson, after giving many reasons, some stroug, and some 
the roverse, for his opinion, came to the conclusion “ that, thongh some 
of these Gandhara seulptures probably are as early as the first century 
of the Christian Era, the bulk of them at Jamálgiri, and more especially 
those at Takht-i-Bahi, are subsequent to the third and fourth [ecnturies] 
and that the serics extends down to the eighth [century]; till 
the time when Buddhism was obliterated in these countries,” * 

Sir Alexander Cunuingham expresses his views as follows :— 

“ What I have called the Indo-Grecian style must have been intro- 
duced by the Greeks who ruled the country ; but the ear 
so far as ean bo proved, belong to the timc of Azes, 


a 
, in facet, 


Hest specimens, 
I saw myself twelve 


* Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 182. 
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coius of Azes exhumed from under the temple of Maliar-ki-mora (Shah- 
dheri), from which the Indo-Ionic capitals and bases were extracted. 

The Indo-Coriuthian examples should be equally old, at least all 
the fine examples. But the oldest that can be proved, belougs to the 
time of the Antonines, and is certainly older than Constantine.” 

[Here follow detailed references to the sti#pas at Manikyala and 
elsowhcre, and to the use of the Arian alphabet, which has beco suffi- 
ciently discussed above. | 

“J would, therefore, ascribe all the greater works, both of senlpture 
and architecture, to the jlowrishing period of Kushán sway under 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu Deva—, or from 80 to 200 A. D. 

Doubtless many sfitpas were erected after A. D. 200; but they were 
comparatively small, and their decorations rough and coarse.” 

[Reference is then made to the Sahri Bahlol image, and the Hidda 
and Baoti Pind topes, which will be discussed subsequently. | 

“ I notice that none of the sculptured head-dresses show any affinity 
with Sassanian costume, whereas the coins (Indo-Sassanian) show it 
unmistakeably, from about the time of Bahram Gor. From this I infer 
that the sculptures are older than 400 A. D. 

“I believe that the strong Sassanian government from A. D. 230 to 
450 formed a very effectual barrier to intereourse between Rome and 
N.-W. India. Roman geld coins are plentiful down to the time of 
Severus and Caracalla [A. D. 217]. They then disappear uutil the 
time of Justin [A. D. 526], Marcian [A. D. 450], Leo [A. D. 474], and 
Anastasius.” [A. D. 491-518].* 

I am not able to agree altogether with either Mr. Fergusson or Sir 
A. Guuningham, and shall now proceed to state the reasons which seem 
to me sufficieut to justify me iu venturing to differ from such eminent 
authorities. 

It will be convenient to attempt in the first place to fix possible 
limiting dates, and, when that has been done, to determine, so far as 
may be, the approximate aetual dates of the sculptures. The chrouolo- 
gical enquiry involves the determination of their aesthetic affinities. 

As to the initial date there is practically no dispute. It is impos- 
sible to be certain that “ the Indo-Grecian style” was really “introduced 


* My quotations are from a letter dated 8th January 1889, with which Sir A. 
Cunningham favonred mo in answer to enquiries, aud which consequently, express 
his latest and deliberate opinion on tho subject. In the Introduction to Volume V 
of the Archwological Reports he had long ago expressed tho same opinion as to the 
relation between the Kushén dynasty and the Gandhara sculptures, but the theory 
which ho then held as to the Kushin chronology obliged him to fix the date of the 
sculptures nearly a century and a half earlier than he now does. 
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by the Greeks who ruled the country,” as Sir A. Cunningham affirms 
that it must have been, because, with the exception of coins, not a 
vestige of Bactrian art is known to exist, and we know nothing almost 
about the Greeks who ruled the country beyond the names of some of 
them. 

But, whoever introduced Greek art into India, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, the Taxilan Ionic temples are certainly our oldest 
specimens of Indo-Greek architecture, and the statuette of Athene, in 
the same posture in which she is shown on the coins of Azes, is our 
oldost Indo-Greek sculpture from the G@ándhára region. Both the 
temples and statuette must date approximately from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

It has becn shown above (p. 112) that Greek art influenced Indian 
sculpture aud architectural decoration from the time of Xsoka B. O. 
250, and that more or less distinet traces of its influence may be traced 
in the interior of India for several centuries afterwards. Greek ideas 
reached India by at least two routes, namely, overland through Bactria, 
and by sea throngh the ports of the western coast. 

The Athene and the Taxilan Ionic pillars are, I think, to be classed 
among the results of this old and long-continned Hellenistie influence. 

The bases of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, according to the measure- 
meuts of their discoverer, correspond exactly with the pure Attic model, 
as seen in the Erectheum. “The capitals differ from the nsual Greek 
forms very considerably, and more cspecially in the extreme height of 
the abacus. The volutes also differ, but they present the same side 
views of a baluster, which is common to all the Greek forms of the 
Tonic order.”* In other words, the pillars, though with peculiarities of 
their own, are Greck, not Roman. The Roman modification of the 
Tonic order was characterized by corner volutes. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Roman art, as will be explain- 
cd presently, had not affected India, and the fact that the Taxilan Ionic 
pillars are Greek, not Roman, in style, harmonizes perfectly with the 
numismatic evidence that tley woro erected soon after B, C. 30. 

So far, then, as the Athene and tho Ionic pillars are concerned, it 
must be admitted that tho Gandhdra sculptures go back to the be- 
ginning of tho Christian era, and A. D. 1 may be taken as the anterior 
limiting date. Nothing older is known in the Gandhira region. I 
shall endeavour to prove subsequently that nothing else which has been 
fonud. there is nearly so old. 

l shall now try to fix the posterior limiting date, which Mr. Fergus- 


* Archaeol, Rep. Vol. V, p. 71, PL XVIII 
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son places in the eighth century, and Sir A. Cunningham at the be- 
ginning of the fifth. 

The extension of the Greco-Bnddhist series of senlptures down to 
the eighth century A. D. by Mr. Fergusson was suggested by the pub- 
lished accounts of the opening of the great tope at Maniky4la many years 
ago by General Ventura, 

The undisturbed deposit which was found in the lower portion of 
that building included coins of Kanishka and Hnvishka, and none 
later, and is legitimately interpreted as signifying that the structure 
in its original form cannot be older than A. D. 110, nor mnch later than 
A. D. 150. : 

The upper deposits, about the exact position of which there is 
some doubt, contained varions coins ranging in date from A. D. 632 to 
about A. D. 730, and undoubtedly show that the top of the bnildiug must 
have been opened in the cighth centnry, and a deposit then made. But 
they prove nothing more. 

We arc altogether ignorant of the cirenmstances under which these 
upper deposits were made, and it is very unsafe to build any historical 
theories on their existence. The great tope at Mánikyála is adorned 
with Indo-Corinthian pilasters, the existing capitals of which are exe- 
cuted in kankar, or nodular limestone. Sir A. Cunningham supposes 
that all the original work of tho tope was in sandstone, and that the 
lankar mouldings date from the eighth centnry.* No other example 
of Indo-Corinthian work of that date is known, and, if the existing 
capitals were executed in the eighth century, I feel certain that they 
wero mere restorations, As a matter of fact their date is qnite uncer- 
tain. The attempt to connect the coin of Yaśo Varma, A. D. 730, 
which was fonnd in the upper deposit, with supposed repairs of the 
tope in the cighth centnry is purely conjectural. All we really know 
is that somebody for somo reason unkuown opened the bnilding at tho 
top and put ina coin of Yáso Varma, Such an adventitious supple- 
mentary deposit is no substantial basis for an argument that Buddhism 
and Indo-Hellenie art still flourishod in the Gandhara region in tho 
eighth century, and, cxeept Yiso Varma’s coin, no evidence whatever, 
so far as I am aware, exists to support tho inference that the Gandhara 
school of art contiuued to exist so late as the eighth century. 

In another place, Mr. Fergusson, still relying on the same poor 
little coin, has given an unwarrantable extension to tho duration 

* The great Mánikyála tope is discussed by Cunningham at oonsiderable length 
in Archæol Rep., Vol. II, p. 139, and Vol. V, pp. 76—78. 

+ [lt is more probable that the coin is of the Gth century, of a Yaso Varman 
about 532 A. D. This would admirably fit in with “ tho limiting date” givon on 
p. 158, Seo Proceedings for August 1888. Ep.], 
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of Buddhism asa dominant faith in GAndhara. “ There were,” he 
writes, “ probably no great Buddhist establishments in Gándhára before 
Kanishka, and as few, if any, after Yáso Varma, yet we learn that 
betweeu these dates [j e. circa A. D, 78 to 730], this province was as 
essentially Buddhist as any part of India.* 

In support of the last clause of this seutenee the Chinese travellers 
Fa Hiau and Hiuen Tsiang are appealed to, but their testimony does not 
support the conclusion drawn from it. After the middle of the seventh 
century, when Hiuen Tsiang wrote, very few parts of India were “ esson- 
tially Buddhist,” and Gándhára certainly was not. In A. D. 730 very 
little Buddhism cau have been left in it. 

Mr. Fergusson’s lauguage is correct when it is confined to the be- 
ginning of the fifth ecutury. Fa Hian who travelled in India in the 
years A. D. 400—405, found Buddhism vigorous aud flourishing in 
Gáudlára, asin a large part of India. But, at the time of the travels of 
Hiuen Tsiang, A. D. 629—642, a very great change had taken place, and 
Gandhara was very far from being “ essentially Buddhist.” 

The capital city of Gandhara, the modern Peshawar, is, he notes 
“about 40 li [= 6 to 7 miles] in circuit, Tho royal family is extinct, 
and the kingdom is governed by deputies from Kapisa [N. of Kabul]. 
The town and villages are deserted, and there are but few inhabitants. 

At one corner of the royal residence there are about 1,000 families 
* * * There are about 1,000 sanghdrémas [monasteries], which are 
deserted and in ruins. They are filled with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree, The stúpas are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, 
to the number of about 100, are occupied pell-mell by heretics.” 

At Pushkalavati, the modern Hashtnagar, the pilgrim found a 
large population, but not of the congregation of the faithful, for the 
Buddhist buildings, like those of the capital, were in ruins. 

Taxila, east of the Indus, was dependent on Kashmir, the royal 
family here also being extinct. The monasteries are described as 
“ ruinous and deserted, and there are very few priests; those that there 
are, study the Great Vehicle.” t 

Tho graphic and emphatic words of Hinen Tsiang prove with abso- 
-Iute certainty that at the time of his visits (A. D 629—642) the Buddhist 
religion in Gandhara was nearly extinct. The utter decay of which he 
gives snch clear testimouy must havo been in progress for a considerable 
time, Itis not possible that the Buddhist edifices of Peshawar could have 
become “ deserted and in ruins, filled with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree ” in a day. 


* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 76. 
t Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 100, 109, 137. 
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It is quite safe to assume that Buddhism had ceased to be an aetive 
force in the Gáudhára region, including Taxila, by the year A. D. 600; 
and it is inconceivable that new religious edifices on any corsiderable 
scale should have been erected, or works of art deserving of the name, 
executed in that region subsequent to that date by the scattered, poverty- 
stricken, and necessarily dispirited adherents of a decaying religion. 

It follows, therefore, that the series of Graeo-Buddhist works in 
Gándhára does not extend, as Mr. Fergusson supposed, to the eighth 
century, but, on the contrary, was closed by the end of the sixth 
century. 

As a matter of fact, the closing date must, I believe, be pushed 
back considerably farther, but in any case, A. D. 600 must be taken as the 
extreme possible limiting posterior date for any work of the Giéndhdra school 
in the Lower Kabul Valley. The dates of which we are in search lie, 
therefore, between A. D. 1 and A. D. 600. 

The above argument, based on the testimony of Hiuen Tsiang, 
appears to me unanswerable, but it may be well to supplement it by 
other arguments, in themselves of less force, which reduce the closing 
date to still narrower bounds, I have already quoted Sir A Cunniug- 
ham’s remark that the head dresses of the Gándhára sculptures show no 
affinity with the Sassimian costume, and that the sculptures may there- 
fore be regarded as prior, uot only to A. D. 600, but to A. D. 400. 

Auother observation of Sir A. Cunningham’s leads to nearly the 
same conelusion. He observes that “all, or nearly all, Buddhist build- 
ing must have been stopped after the occupation of Peshawar by 
Kitolo’s son in the latter part of the fifth century.” The Chinese ac- 
count show that “the last king of the Yuchi [Yueh-ti] mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of Gandhara, but was obliged to 
return to the west to oppose the white Huns, leaving his son in charge 
of the new province. The son established his capital in Fo-Iu-she, 
or Parsláwár [Peshawar]; and the name of the founder of the Little 
Yuchi, as they were afterwards called, still survives in the title of Shah 
Kator, the Chief of Chitral.’”’* 

The coins of the kings of the Little Yuchi are described as bearing 
Saiva emblems,f and the kings themselves, therefore, were presumably 
Brahmanists. It is goiug too far to assume with Sir A. Cunningham 
that the rule of a Saiva king must necessarily have put a stop to all, 
or nearly all, Buddhist buildings, but it must certainly have been un- 


% My first quotation is from a private letter. The second is from Archeol. 
Rep., Vol. II, p. 63. I have not verified the reference to Chineso authors, which 
is not givon in detail, 

+ Archæol Rep., Vol. V, p. 7. I have not secn any of these coins, 
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favourable to their erection. In another place Sir A. Cunningham 
speaks of “the first perscention of Buddhism by the Saiva kings of 
the Little Yuchi,”* but I do not know what evidence exists for this 
alleged persecution. Whatever may have becu the precise attitude of 
the Little Yuchi kings towards Buddhism, it is certain that tho latter 
years of the fifth century were times of conflict and turmoil thronghout 
Northern India. The Bhitari pillar inscription records the struggles be- 
tween the Gupta dynasty and the Huns (Hiinas), and in or about A. D. 
480, on the death of Skanda Gupta, the Gupta empire broke up.f A 
few ycars later the stormy carcer of the Htina ehief Mihirukula dis- 
turbed the whole of Northern India from Bengal to Kashmir.t In sneh 
a period of anarchy and confused struggles for dominion the arts of peace 
are perforce neglected, and it would be strange indeed if Gdndhara in 
those days was the scene of the peaceful development of a considerable 
school of sculpture, as Mr. Fergusson supposed it to have been. 

I doubt also if the Greco-Roman impulse retained any consider- 
able force after A. D. 450, even on the north-west frontier. By that 
time it had certainly spent itself in India Proper, both in the North 
and West. The last faint traces of Greek skill in design are observable 
in the Gupta gold coinage of Chandra Gupta II, which was minted in 
Northern India about A. D. 400,—tho later Hindú coinage is all barba- 
rous in style. Corrupt and unmeaning Greek letters linger on the 
silver coins of Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta struck in Western 
India up to about A. D. 480, but the fact that these letters are corrupt 
and unmeaning shows that Hellenistic culture had then dwindled down 
to a dead tradition, even in Gujarat, which had been for centuries in 
communication with Alexandria and Rome. 

In short, all that is known of carly Indian history indicates the great 
improbability of the oxistence of a flourishing Hellenistic school of 
sculpture on the north-west frontier later than A. D. 450. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the artistic relations of the 
Gandhara seulptures, which will render the chronology more definite, 
one other picce of external evidence may be cited to prove that tho good 
sculptures are much earlicr than A. D. 600. 


* Archeol. Repa Vol V, p. 42. 

t [Soo, howevor, on the dissolution of the Gupta empire, the paper'On an In- 
scribed seal of Kuméra Gupta, ante, p. 85. Ep. ] 

$ For tho history of the Gupta period sco Mr. Flect’s work on tho Gupta inserip- 
tions, Vol. III. of tho Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. I have given a vory brief 
outline of it in my essay on the Gupta Coinage in the Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
for January 1889, to which rofcrence may bo made for the proof of the remarks in 
the next paragraph. 
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A statuctte, Indo-Greek or Indo-Roman in style, wanting the hands 
and feet, was discovered by Dr. Bellew in the Gandhara country, care- 
fully enclosed in a sepulchral chamber at the level of the ground in the 
centre of a stúpa. The statuette represents the standing Buddha, and 
is characterized by Dr. Bellew as “ better carved than the generality of 
figures met with,” and by Sir A. Cuuningham as “ fine.”* 

The style of the statuette shows that it was executed during the 
flourishing period of tbe Gandhara school, and its mutilated conditiou 
proves that it was already old when deposited in the st#pa. The form 
of that building indicates that it was created not later thau A. D. 600, 
nor much carlier than A. D, 500. 

It is thus evident, remarks Sir A. Cunningham, that the statuette 
was utilized at a time “when the zeal of first converts had long since 
died away, and the growing indifference of the peoplo no longer required 
the manufacture of new statues. Under such circumstances, I can 
readily suppose that that the builders of the tope may have deposited 
any piece of Buddhist sculpture that came to hand, just as Brahmans at 
the present day will set up and worship any statue which may be found, 
caring little for its state of mutilation, aud still less for its possible 
connexion with Jainism or Buddhism.” 

This curious discovery thus confirms the evidence already adduced 
to prove the propositions that the period A. D. 500—600 was one of 
decay for Buddhism in Gándhára, that few new religious edifices were 
erected doing that period, though their construction did not altogethor 
cease, and that the vigorous, local school of Indo-Hellenic art belongs 
to an earlier time. 

My contention that the history of the Gándhára school of Indo- 
Hellenic art, consecrated to the service of Buddhism, was practically at 
an end by A. D. 450, may be met by the observation that Buddhist 
monuments of later date are known to exist in the upper Kábul Valley 
and elsewhere in the neighbouring countries. 

One of the latest stipas, to which a date at all definite can be assign- 
ed, is that knownas No. 10, at Hidda near Jalálábád. This building con- 
tained a deposit of coins consisting of five gold solidi of the Byzautine 
emperors Theodosius, Marcian and Loo (A. D. 407—474), two very 
debased imitations of the Indo-Scythian coinage, which may be assigned 
to the sixth century, and no less than 202 Sassanian coins of varions 
reigns, but all agreeing in the absence of any trace of Muhammadan 
influence. 

Masson and Wilson, arguing from these facts, reasonably came to 


* Cunningham, Descriptive List, No. 165; and Arehwol. Rep. Vol. V, p. 42, with 
quotations from Dr. Bellow’s Report on Yúsufzai, the original of which I have not scen. 
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the conclusion that the stúpa must have been constructed between the 
years A. D. 474 and 690, at which latter date the Muhammadan incur- 
sions had begun, and Kabul was goverued by Brahman kings.* 

The Sassaniau coins indicate that the monument was erected about 
A. D. 600. 

A stúpa belonging to approximately the same period, with an undis- 
turbed deposit of coins, was opened by Sir A. Cunningham at Baoti Pind 
in the Rawal-Pindi District, east of the Indus. 

No stúpa of later date than those at Hidda and Baoti Pind is, I 
believe, known either in Afghanistan or the Panjab, though I should be 
sorry to affirm that none such exist. 

These examples prove, as we had already learned from Hiuon Tsiang, 
that Buddhism, though sadly weakened at the beginning of the seventh 
century, was still alive, and show, which was hardly to be expected, that 
occasionally persons conld still be found willing to spend much time and 
money on works dedicated to the religion of Buddha. 

But these examples prove nothing in favour of the late continuance 
of the Gándhára school of sculpture. 

I do not think that any Indo-Hellonic sculpture was found associat- 
ed with the ruins of the Baoti Pind stupa. The published information 
concerning the architectural and sculptured decorations of the stúpas near 
Jaldlabad is very meagre. So far as it goes, it indicates that, whatever 
may be the reason of the difference, the monumeuts in the npper Kabul 
valley do not display such manifest traces of Greco-Roman influence as 
do those situate in the lower Kabul valley or Gandhara. Wilson speaks 
more than once of “plain mouldings ” on the pilasters, and does not, 
I think, note any example of the Indo-Corinthiau capital among the ruins 
of the Jalálábád topes. The date of these topes has, consequently, 
little bearing on the question concerning the chronology of the Gandhara 
sculptures. 

It is probable that these sculptures are the work of a special local 
school, working on the lines of Roman art under the patronage of 
the sovereigns who resided at the city now known as Peshawar. It 
seems clear that the head quarters of the school were at Peshdwar, and 
that the special modification of Roman art, worked out by the artists of 
that city, never spread beyond the bounds of a comparatively small region 
in the vioinity of the capital. The connection between the Poshtwar 
school and the architects and sculptors of interior India was, I believe, 
very slight, if it existed at all. 

I have ventured to assert positively that the Gandhara or Peshdwar 
* Ariana Antiqua, pp. 44, 110, Pl, XVI, XVIIL 
+ Archwol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 141. 
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local school of sculpture followed the lines of Roman art, and is not the 
direct descendant of pure Greek art, This proposition of course is to 
be taken strictly as applying only to the Peshawar school. It does not 
apply to the case of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, nor to the sculptures 
at Buddha Gay& or Bhérhut. The Sénchi work too is probably free 
from Roman influence, and I cannot perceive any very clear traces of 
such influence at Amaravati, though I am not certain that it is alto- 
gether absent. The art work in some of the caves in Western India, 
on the other hand, was in all probability influenced by the specially 
Roman developmonts of Greek art. 

I pass by on the present occasion the wider questions suggested by 
an examination of the entire field of early Indian art, and confine 
myself to the discussion of the nature and degree of Roman influence 
on the local Gándhára or Peshéwar school of sculpture, which is special- 
ly characterized bv the use for decorative purposes of the Indo-Corin- 
thian capital. 

A brief outline of some of the most material facts in the history 
of the intercourse between Rome and India will help my readers to 
appreciate more accurately the value of comparisons between Indian 
and Roman works, and to understand the bearing of such comparisons 
on the chronology of the Gándhára school. 

Roman influence was not felt by India until after the establishment 
of the empire of the Cæsars, and the subjugation of Egypt by Augustus ; 
and even during the reign of Augustus, the maritine commerce be- 
tween Rome and India appears to have been conducted by Arab ships, 

The discovery or re-discovery of the course of the monsoon by 
Hippalos, about the middle of the first century A. D, first rendered 
it possible for Roman ships to reach the Indian shores. 

The overland trade between India and the Roman empire appears 
to have first attained large dimensions at about the same time, Pliny, 
who died A. D. 79, laments, in a well-known and often quoted passage, 
the heavy drain of gold from the capital towards the east, and his evi- 
dence is confirmed by the large number of coins of the early Roman 
empire which have been found in India. 

The overthrow of the Nabatewan kingdom of Petra in A. D. 105 
secured for Palymra the commercial preeminence on the principal 
land route between the Ronian empire on one side and India and China 
on the other, and that city retained the preeminence thus gained until 
it was sacked by Aurelian in A. D. 273. Palymra was visited by the 
emperor Hadrian about the year A. D. 130, and about A. D. 200, in the 
reign cither of Septimus Severus, or of his son Caracalla, was made a 
Roman colony. 
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Active communication between the Roman empire and the far cast 
was maintaincd during the third century, not only by the peaceful 
methods of commerce, but by tho frequent oriental expeditions of the 
emperors. The disastrons war of Valerian with the king of Porsia, 
A. D, 254—260, bronght the armies of Rome into almost direct contact 
with India. 

The period of Palmyra’s commercial greatness, A. D. 105—273, coin- 
cided with the period of Roman military activity in the east, and in part 
with the prosperity of Alexandria, the emporium of the Indian sea-borne 
trade. This period, accordingly, is that during which Roman interconrso 
with India attained its maximum. “Tt was during the reigns of Severus 
[A. D. 194—211], his son Caraealla [A. D. 211—217], and the Psendo- 
Antonines that Alexandria and Palmyra were most prosperons, and 
that Roman intercourse with India attained its height. The Roman 
literatnre gave more of its attention to Indian matters, and did not, as 
of old, confine itself to quotations from the historians of Alexander, or 
the narratives of the Selencidan ambassadors, but drew its information 
from other and independent sonrces.” 

The existence of such independent sources of information is ap- 
parent from the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, (who meutions Buddha 
and stúpas), Philostratus, Ælian, and other writers.* 

It so happened that at the date, A D. 273, of the cruck destruction 
of Palmyra, Alexandria too had fallen into comparative decay. “It 
wonld,” of course, as Prianlx observes, “be absurd to snppose that 
the destruction of Palmyra, however mnch it affected, put an end to 
the Indian trade through the Persian Gulf.” The trade continued, and 
part of it passed for a time to Batué near the Euphrates, a day’s 
journey from Edessa.f But the Indo-Roman trade, though not stopped, 
was necessarily very much diminished in volume by the destrnetion of 
its overland, and the decay of its maritime emporinm, and the intercourse 
between Rome and the far east became much more difficult aud inter- 
mittent than it had been for about two centuries previously. 

The Alexandrian trade about this time secms to have been aban- 
doned by Roman ships, and to have depended on Arab vessels, as in the 
days of Angustus. In the reign of Constantine (A. D. 306—337) com- 
merce with the east revived, bnt the Roman ships seem to have rarely, 
if ever, ventnred, beyond the Arabian Gulf of the Red Sea. 


* Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana and Indian Embassies to Rome, pp. 182, segg. 
My remarks on the course of Roman trade with India aro chiefly drawn from this 
valuable littlo book and Prof. Robortson Smith’s article on Palymra, in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
+ Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana, ete., pp. 178, 233. 
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The known facts of the external relations between the Roman 
empire and. India, therefore, apart from all esthetic criticism, suggest 
that, if Indian art was influenced by Roman art, the influence would have 
been most active during the period which may be defined, in round num- 
bers, as extending from A.D, 100 to 350. It would hardly be reasonable 
to expect that the partial interruption of intercourse between A. D. 273 
and 306 should be traceable in Indian art history, and it is not trace- 
able. 

I have named A. D. 100 as the approximate earliest possible 
anterior limit for Roman influence on Indian art, but, as a matter of fact, 
that date is too early. The name of Rome must of course have been 
long known toa greater or less extent in India, but I doubt if the 
Oriental would know much about the Roman empire, before the reign 
of Hadrian (A. D. 117—138), whose expeditions to Syria (circa A. D. 
130), and passion for building great edifices must have spread the fame 
of his power among the merchants of the east. I consider it impro- 
bable that Roman models could have affected Indian art before A. D. 
150. On the other hand, Roman influence continued to be felt by the 
arts of India after A. D. 350, and may not have completely disappeared 
for a century later. 

The ground has now been cleared for an examination in some detail 
of the Roman clements in the art of the Gandhara or Peshawar school. 
The general aspect of the figure sculptures aud architectural decora- 
tions of that school is, as Mr. Fergusson perceived, distinctly Roman, 
but a vague assertion to that effect cannot convince anybody who has 
not acquired some familiarity with the art both of Rome and Gandhara. 
Detailed proofs are necessary to carry conviction to the mind of the 
ordinary reader. I shall now proceed to give some. 

“Roman architecture, as we know it, dates only from about the 
Christian era, and the rapidity with which it spread from that time is 
something marvellous. Through nearly the whole extent of the Roman 
empire, through Asia Minor, Sicily, Britain, France, Syria, Afvica,— 
with one great exception, Egypt,—all was Roman in moulding, orna- 
ment, details, the very stylo of carving, and the construction. No 
matter what the country of the architect, all seom to have lost their 
nationality when the Roman came, and to have adopted implicitly his 
system of design and decoration... sse... s. 

“Tt is not uncommon to find examples of Roman architecture 
completely overdone with ornament, every moulding carved, and every 
straight surface, whether vertical or horizontal, sculptured with foliage 
or characteristic subjects in relief.”* 


* Lewis aud Street, article Architecture in Encyclopædia Britannica, 9th edi- 
tion, pp. 418, 421. 
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To the list of countries above enumerated as having adopted the 
Roman system of design and decoration, the Lower Kabul Valley, 
though it never formed part of the Roman empire, mnst be added. 

So far as I nnderstand the pnblished plans and elevations, the 
Gandb4ra buildings show little Roman iuflnence in their construction, 
thongh I should not venture to affirm that carofnl study might not 
reveal the existence of Roman elements in their plan and construction. 
However this may be, these buildings, like those of the provinces of 
the empire, were “ Roman in monlding, ornament, details, and the very 
style of carving,” and were characterized, like better known oxamples 
of Roman work, by excess of ornament, and by tbe lavish use for 
decorative purposes of crowded realistic compositions in high and low 


relief. 
Almost every frieze or panel from Gandbara is decorated with florid 


Corinthian pilasters, and nnmerons fragments of similar Corintbian 
capitals belonging to strnetnral pillars bave been found. No one can 
give the most cursory glance at a collection of Gandhara scnlptnres 
withont boing strnek by the free employment of the Corinthian capital 
ag an ornament. No other Greco-Roman form of capital is nsed, though 
for a time the Indo-Persian form continued to dispute the field with its 
newly introduced rival. 

Snch extensive and exclusive use of the Corinthian form of pillar is 
in itself decisive proof that the school characterized by it was dominated 
by Roman influence, and was not a direct descendant of Greek art. 

The case of Palmyra offers an exact parallel to what we see in 
Gandbara. ‘It is remarkable,” observes Wood, “that, except four Ionic 
half-columns in the temple of the snn, and two in one of the mausolenms, 
the whole is Corinthian, richly ornamented, with some striking beauties, 
and some as visible faults,” * 

We find the same state of facts at the other great Syrian city of 
Baalbee, or Heliopolis, “ which, so far as it has been known to modern 
travellers, is a Roman city of the second century A. D. The Corinthian 
order of architecture—the favonrite order of the Romans—prevails 
with few exceptions in its edifices. A Doric column, the supposed 
clepsydra, is, indeed, mentioned by Wood and Dawkins, and the Ionio 
style is found in the interior of the circnlar templo;” but all else is 
Corinthian. 

The style of the great temples at Palmyra is later and more debased 
than that of the corresponding edifices at Baalbec. No building of impor- 
tance was erected at Palmyra after the sack of the city by Aurelian in 
A. D. 273, and the temples may be referred to the third century A. D., 


* Wood, Palmyra, p. 15. 
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having probably been erected during the reigns of Odenathus and 
Zenobia (A. D, 260—273.) 

During the period A. D. 105—273 Palmyra was the principal depôt 
of the overland trade between India and the west, and the caravans 
which were constantly passing and re-passing through it must have af- 
fected some exchange of ideas as well as of more material wares. Itis, 
therefore, reasonable to believe that the example of Palmyra was one of 
the factors which influenced the Gándhára architects and sculptors in 
their adoption of the universally diffused Corinthian style.* 

The peculiarities of the Tndo-Corinthian pillars have been bricfly 
described in a previous page (pp. 117, 118). 

Sir A. Cunningham holds that “at least all the fine examples ” 
of the Indo-Corinthian style, such as the capitals found at Jamalgarhi, 
which are the finest known, should be ascribed to the same age as the 
temples with Ionic pillars at Taxila. 

This view appears to me altogether erroneous, and inconsistent with 
the observed facts. The Taxilan temples date from the beginning of the 
Christian era, and show no trace of the domination of Roman ideas of 
art. 

The Indo-Corinthian remains, on the other hand, bear on their face 
the most obvious resemblanco to Roman work, and must consequently 
be later than the time when India and Rome came into contact. On 
historical grounds I have fixed the approximate date at which Roman 
forms of architectural decoration reached India as not earlier than A. D. 
150, and an examination of the Indo-Corinthian works fully confirms 
this inference drawn from the known facts of external history. 

It is, I venture to affirm, impossible that a florid adaptation of 
the Corinthian order, such as is universally employed in the buildings 
of Gándhára Proper, could have attained such favour except under 
Roman influence, 

Pure Greek examples of the Corinthian order are extremely rare, 
while Roman examples are numbered by thousands. The Corinthian 
pillar, modified so freely, that no two specimens exactly agree, was the 
favourite architectural decoration employed by the builders of imperial 
Rome, and by those of the subject provinces, who followed the fashion set 
at the seat of government, 

I think 1 am perfectly accurate in asserting that Corinthian capitals, 
at all like those at Jamdlgarhi, were not produced auywhere in the world 
as early as the beginning of the Christian era, whereas plenty of capitals, 


* Prof Robertson Smith’s articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, 
give excellent summaries of the present state of knowledge respecting Palmyra and 
Baalbec. 
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very like these, though differing in detail, were executed in various parts 
of the Roman world during the third and fourth centuries. 

The fact, (according to Sir A. Cunningham’s measurements), that 
the only two Indo-Corinthian bases of columns yet discovered do not 
differ widely from the bases of tho pillars in the Choragic monnment of 
Liysicrates, which was erected in B. O. 334, docs not render credible the 
supposition that capitals similar to Roman work of the Antonine period 
were execnted at the beginning of the Christian era, 

Mr. Fergusson described the Jamalgarhi capitals as being “ more 
Greek than Roman in the character of their foliage, but more Roman 
than Greek in the form of their volutes and general design. Perhaps,” 
he added, “ it would be correct to say they are more Byzantine than 
either, but, till we have detailed drawings, and know more of their 
surroundings, it is difficult to give a positive opinion as to their age.”* 

The great critic, with the imperfect materials at his command, 
might have felt a difficulty in deciding whether a given specimen was 
to be dated from A. D. 200 or 400, but he had no difficulty in seeing 
the strong Roman element which exists in all the specimens. Mr. 
Freeman has more than once called attention to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that human figures are inserted among the acanthus foliage of 
the Corinthian capitals in the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. 

“The artist,” he observes, “has been so far from confining him- 
self to one prescribed pattern, either of volutes or acanthus leaves, that 
he has ventured to employ vigorously carved human or divine figures as 
parts of the enrichment of his capitals.” + 

Similar figures, employed just in the same way, occur in some of 
the Indo-Corinthian capitals from Jamdlgarhi,and are described by their 
discoverer as follows :— 

“The human figures, which are introduced in the spaces between 
the acanthus leaves, are all small, and do not ‘interfere in the least 
degree with the treatment of the foliage. When there is only one 
figure, it is always that of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and, when 
there are three figures, the middle one is af Buddha, and the others are 
attendant Arhans, These figuros aro never obtrusive, and thoy are 
always so placed that, to my eye, they harmonize most agreeably with 
the surrounding and overhanging foliage.” f 


* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 174. 

t The quotation is copied from Cunningham, Archeol Rep., Vol. V, p. 193, 
where the original is said to bo in an essay by Mr Freeman published in Macmillan’s 
Magazino; but no exact referenco is given. Mr. Freeman alludes briefly to the 
subject in his separately pnblished ossays on Italian architoctnre. 

$ Cunningham, Archeol Rep., Vol, V, p. 193. On tho same page tho anthor 
makos an unfortunate slip, and places Caracalla “ in the boghining of tho first century 
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Whatever be the esthetic merits or demerits of the practice of 
introducing human figures into the Corinthian capital, it was a Roman 
practico. No one will contend that the capitals in tho Baths of Cara- 
calla are imitations of those in the Gdndhdra monasteries. It follows 
that the Gándhára capitals are imitated either from those in the Baths 
of Caracalla, or others of similar design of the same period. The reign 
of Caracalla extended from A. D. 211 to 217; and the necessary infer- 
ence is that the Jamalgarhi capitals with human figures are later than 
AX. ID, Ill, 

This inference as to the date of the Jamdlgarhi sculptures derived 
from the character of the capitals is in complete accordance with the 
conclusions deducible from an examination of the style of the sculptures 
in relief. 

Before quitting the topic of the Indo-Corinthian capitals, it is only 
just that I should complete the account of Mr. Fergusson’s views as to 
their date. He argues that their form argues a date later than the reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 306—337), after which time “the design of the 
capitals went wild, if the expressiou may be used. The practice of 
springing arches from them, instcad of supporting horizontal architraves, 
required a total chango, and in the Wost it prodnced exactly the samo 
effects that we find in Gándhára.* The capitals for instance, in tho 
churches of St. Demetrius and that now known as the Eski Jouma of 
Jouma at Salonica, both built in theearly part of the 5th century, are 
almost identical in design with these, and many of the churches in Asia 
Minor and Syria show the same ‘abandon’ in design, through frequent- 
ly in another direction.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Fergusson is right in comparing the 
Gandhara capitals with those of the two Syrian churches belonging to 
the early part of the fifth century which he names, and that a general 
resemblance exists between the objects compared. Such a general re- 
semblance is quite natural, even if there be an interval of fifty or a hnn- 
dred years between the Syrian and the Indian pillars. But, if Mr. 
Fergusson intended to suggest that the J amalearhi pillars were exe- 


of the Christian era,” and thonco argues for the early date of the soulptures. Mr- 
Fergussen, in correcting this accidental error, allowod himsolf to fall into a similar 
one, and dated the baths of Caracalla in the reign of Constantine. 

* Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 178, with references to Texier and 
Pullan’s Byzantine Architocture, and De Vogtié’s Syrie Centrale. The Syrian 
pillars figured by De Vogüé display certainly a great ‘ abandon’ of design, but they 
have no resomblance whatever to tho Gándhára forms. I except, of course, tho 
eemparatively regular Corinthian capitals at Palmyra and Baalbec, which are net 
much dissimilar from the Gandhdra varieties. 
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cuted subsequent to the reign of Constantine, I cannot agree with him. 
They belong rather to the Antonine period, and may be referred with 
approximate correctness to A. D. 250, the Indian development being 
necessarily a little later than its Roman original. 

I do not know whether true structural arches, carried on Corin- 
thian pillars, were employed in the construction of the Gandhara monas- 
teries or not, but it is probable that they were; for tho reliefs show 
numerous examples of arches carried on such pillars, and used as deco- 
ration. 

Mr. Fergusson’s hint that it would perhaps be more accurate to 
call the Indo-Corinthian capitals Byzantine than either Greek or Roman 
does not seem to me a fruitful one. The term Byzantine may, of course, 
be used with reference to any Roman art of the fourth century,* to 
which period some of the Gdndhara sculptures must be referred, but 
it generally connotes the formal, hieratic, and long stationary style of 
later date, The good Gandhdra works do not seem to me to be charac- 
terized by the hicratic stiffness which isthe special note of Byzantine 
art, although somo of them are closely related to works executed in 
the reign of Constantine; and when tho school began to decay, the art 
of Gandhdra passed, not into Byzantine formalism, but into Hindú 
barbarism. 

When Mr. Fergusson wrote, the erroncous date which he assumed 
for the Amaravati rails, and the inferences which he drew from the 
discovery of the coin of Yaśo Varman in the great tope at Manikydlé 
predisposed him to assign an unduly late date to the Gandhara school. 

Mr. Fergusson rightly observed that some of the Gåndhára sculp- 
tures might be mistaken for early Christian works, but he did not 
follow out the hint thus given, and the remark, thongh perfectly truo, 
has not attracted much atteution. He supported the observation by a 
cursory reference to the early Christian sarcophagi and ivories. I have 
examined the fine collection of ivories, original and casts, in the South 
Kensington Museum, and, while admitting that some have really an 
artistic relation with the Gandhdra work, I venture to think that the 
relation is not very close. 

The representation of Christ standing under a small arch, support- 
od on fluted columns, with florid capitals of a modified Corinthian form, 
as scen on the front of the Brescia casket, dating from the fifth or sixth 
century, is uudoubtedly akin to the Gándhára representations of Buddha; 
and the procession of Joseph and his brethren on the Ravenna chair 
recalls, though less vividly, some of the processional scencs of the 


* Constantinople was formally consecrated as the New Rome in A, D, 830, 
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Indian relicfs.* But the ivories do not seem to me to be exactly cou- 
temporary with the Indian work. 

The closest parallels to the Géndhara sculptures in relief are to be 
found among the remains of early Christian art, though not among the 
ivory carvings. These parallels are to be found in a place where we 
should hardly expect them, the Catacombs of Rome. 

It would be impossible by any number of pages of mere description 
to bring homo to the reader’s mind the reality of the likeness here 
asserted, but a comparison of the heliogravure plates of the Gándhára 
sculptures edited by Major Cole with the similar plates of tho sculptures 
in the Catacombs in Roller’s work will convince any one who takes 
the trouble to make it that the connection between the two, however 
it came to pass, is very close indeed.+ 

I shall merely give references to the plates in M. Roller’s book 
which closely resemble Major Cole’s. 

Pl. XLII. A sarcophagus, “à demi-paieu, à demi-chréticn,” from 
the cemetery of Callixtus, and probably dating from the third century. 
The arrangement of the whole composition much resembles that of 
many of the Gandhara reliefs, and the posture of the figure of Psyche 
is nearly identical with that of Prajdpati in the Nativity group from the 
upper monastery at Nuttu, described ante, p. 124. 

Pl. XLIV. Sarcophagus of St. Constantia, with vintage scenes 
and genii; 4th century. 

Pl. XLV. Sarcophagus from the Basilica of St. Paul, with various 
scenes of the life of Christ and His disciples, sculptured in high relief; 
4th century. The scenes in this composition are not separated by 
columns. The resemblance in general effect to some of the best Gán- 
dhara sculptures is very strong. 


* Westwood, Descriptive Catalogue of the Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington 
Museum (1876), Pl. TI, III. Comparo the large Catalogne of Original Ivories in the 
same Musenm by Maskell (1872), and the little hand-book by the same writer, 
entitled Ivories, Ancient and Mediæval, Other references are given by Fergusson in 
I. and E. Architecture, p. 182. 

+ Les Catacombes de Rome, Histoire de P Art et des Oroyances Religieuses 
pendant les premiers Siècles du Christianisme, par Théophile Roller, Paris, Vve. A. 
Morel ot Cie,; 2 vols. large folio n. d., with 100 heliogravure plates. Readers who 
cannot obtain access to this work or De Rossi’s publications may verify the compari- 
son made by reference to “ Roma Sotterranea, or an Account of the Roman Cata- 
combs especially of the Cemetery of St. Calliatus; compiled from the works of 
Commendatore De Rossi, with the consent of the author. New edition, rewritten 
and greatly enlarged, by Rov. J. Spencer Northcoto, D. D., Canon of Birmingham, 
and Rov. W. R. Brownlow, M. A., Canon of Plymouth ;” 2 volumes, 8vo., London, 
Longman’s, Greon aud Co., 1879, with numerous ongravings. 
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Pl. XLVIII. Resurrection of Lazarus, and other incidents ; 4th, 
or possibly, 5th century. The thick, stumpy figures much resemble 
some of those in reliefs from Nuttu and Sanghao. 

Pl. XLIX. Sarcophagus of 4th or 5th century, with a long tow 
of worshippers. 

Pl. LIV. Representation of an agapé feast; 5th century. The 
winged genii and other figures much resemble those seen in Gandhara 
art. 

Pl. LVIII. Sarcophagus of Constantine in the Lateran Museum; 
4th century. Relief sculptures with intercolunminiations and architrave. 
Christ is seated in the centre compartment, like Buddha in the Gan- 
dhara compositions. 

Pl, LIX. The celebrated sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, dated 
A. D. 359 Various scenes are represented in panels divided by 
columns. The style is very similar to that of good Gándhára work. 

Pl. LX. Five sarcophagi of the 4th century ; various subjects. 

Pl. LXVIII. Adoration of the magi; 4th century, compare the 
Gandhara representation of the four kings offering the precious bowls to 
Buddha. One examplo of this is in the Lahore Museum, No. 405 of 
Cunningham’s Descriptive Inst, and another, (or possibly the same 
work), is figured by Major Cole. 

Pl. LXIX. The Epiphany; 4th century. 

Pl. LXXVI. Elijah ascending to heaven in a four-horsed chariot ; 
4th, or possibly 3rd, century. 

Pl. LXXXI. Sarcophagus, probably of about 5th century. 

Pl. DXX XII. Sarcophagus of 5th century. 

Pl, LXXXVII. Worship of the labarum symbol, the cross enclosed 
in a circle, elevated in the centre compartment of an intercolumniated 
relicf ; 5th century. 

This composition has a very strong resemblanee to the representation 
of the worship of the Trisé#l, the emblem of the Buddhist faith, in 
Major Colo’s volume. 

It is, as I have said, impossible by means of mere verbal description 
to express the intimate relation which exists between the art of 
Gándhára, and these Christian sculptures from the Catacombs, which 
range in date from about A. D. 250 to 450; butit is equally impossible for 
any person to compare photographs of the two sets of objects, and to fail in 
perceiving the likeness, in some cases almost amounting to identity, of 
style and treatment. The evident analogy, too, between the representa- 
tions of the Buddha and the Christ shows that there is a substantial 
identity of subject, veiled under difference of name, as well as in treat- 
ment, The facts invite speculation as to the possibility and probability 
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of an appreciable amount of Christian influence on the later development 
of Buddhism, but 1 cannot venture at present to embark on the tempt- 
ing, though perilous, sea of conjecture to which such speculation would 
lead me. 

I have shown above that no difficulty exists in supposing that Indian 
art may have been affected by the Palmyrene variety of the cosmopolitan 
Roman style. Inasmuch as that style was cosmopolitan, it is impossible 
to say that any giveu Indian adaptation of a Roman model was bor- 
rowed from the art of Palmyra or any other particular locality. If we 
find an Indian sculpture nearly identical with one at Palmyra, all that 
can be safely asserted is, that both have a common origin, and date 
from approximately the one period, while there is no reason why the 
Indian imitation should not have been copied directly from a Palmyrene 
model. 

Bearing in mind these explanations, it is interesting to observe that 
a frieze from the upper monastery at Nuttu, reproduced in Major Cole’s 
Plate 16, figure 1, is substantially identical with the Palmyrene frieze 
engraved in Wood’s Plate 41, 

The latter adorns a building which bears an inscription recording 
the execution of repairs during the reign of Diocletian (A. D. 284—305), 
who kept a garrison at Palmyra, but the building, and the frieze with 
which it is decorated, probably were erected about the middle of the 
third century. 

The Nuttu design consists of a vine stem, knotted into five circles, 
formiug small panels; the first of which, to the left, contains leaves only, 
the second is occupied by a boy or Genius plucking grapes, the third 
exhibits two boys playing with a goat, the fourth displays a rudely 
executed goat sitting up and nibbling the vine, and the fifth represents 
a boy plucking grapes. 

At Palmyra, the figures of the boys and goats are wanting, but the 
design of the knotted vine is absolutely identical with that in the frieze 
from Nutta, and the two works cannot be far apart in date. Somewhat 
similar scroll patterns are common in Roman art, and occur occasionally 
in other works of the Gandhara school. 

The porphyry sarcophagus of St. Constantia, executed in the reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 306—337), to which I have already referred 
(ante, p. 165), is adorned with a relief exhibiting the pressing of grapes 
by winged cupids, set in scrolls of vine-stems, bearing a general resem- 
blance to the design of the Nuttu frieze. The snbsidiary garland, 
acanthus leaf, and animal decorations of St. Constantia’s sarcophagus 
all have a strong likeness to the Nuttu sculptures and other works of 
the Gandhara school. 
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I vonture to maintain with some confidence that I cannot be far 
wroug in assuming A. D. 300 as an approximato mean date for the 
remaius of the upper monastery at Nuttu. This chronologioal determi- 
nation is of special value because the sculptures from this site, though 
extremely various in subject, are probably all contemporaneous, or 
nearly so. The wholo sito occupied an area measuring only about 80 by 
60 feet, and 79 objects were found within this small space. Most of 
theso are stone sculptures, which lay round two small stúpas, each ten 
feet in diameter, that occupied the centre of the building. Fragments 
of plaster figures were found at a distance of a few feet from the minia- 
ture stupas.* 

The varied collection of sculptures obtained within this small space 
comprises the Nativity scene, (ante, p. 123), the very elegant figure 
ofa woman standing under a conventional palm-tree, (ante, p. 124), 
a Specimen of the adaptation of the Rapo of Ganymede, (ante, p. 134), 
two examples of the death-bed scene or parinirvdpa, (ante, p. 125), and 
numerous figures of Buddha associated with his disciples, the master 
being sometimes represented with both shoulders draped, and wearing 
moustaches, (ante, p. 127). 

It seems reasonable to suppose that sculptures obtained within such 
a very limited area, and belonging to one school of art, cannot be very 
widely separated from one another in date. It is not likoly that they 
were all executed in a single year, but, for the purposes of art history, 
they may be safely regarded as contemporaneous. 

If then I am right in fixing A. D. 300 as the approximate date for 
this group of subjects, a valuable staudard for the chronology of the 
whole school has been rendered available, and wo learn that, at the date 
specified, all the subjects named had been adopted by Buddhist artists 
as proper themes for the exercise of thoir skill, 

I cannot attempt to indicate every instance in which the art of 
Gandhara appears to be an echo of that of imperial Rome, and shall 
quoto but few more such instances. Tho representation of a long roll 
or undulated garland carried by boys is one of the commonest subjects 
treated in the Gándhára friozes. A specimen is thus described by Dr. 
Anderson ;—“ G. 94, a to d—Four portions of a frieze. Children 
supporting on their shoulders a long undulated garland, on which aro 
tied bunches of grapes, and other ornaments; in the drooping folds 
above which, in some, appear the busts and heads of winged human 
figures, and, in ono, a bird of proy with extended wings, whilc, in 
others, the intervals are filled with floral devices.’ 

* Cole, Second Report, p. exxiii, Pl. 6 (plan and elevation), 


+ Andorson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 241. Cf, Cole’s heliogravuro plato 7, figures 
2, 3. 
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Numerous illustrations might be quoted in proof of the proposition 
that designs of this class are Roman in origin, but I shall content my- 
self with referring to one, a frieze found in the Palestrina territory, 
probably dating from the time of Constantine, which represents a very 
large garland carried by boys.* 

The same subject occurs repeatedly in the sculptures of Amaré- 
vati, though treated in more Indian style. A notable distinction be- 
tween the methods of treatment in Gándhára and at Amaravati is that 
the Gandhara artists always give the roll an imbricated surface, such as 
is commonly seen in Roman art, whereas the Amardvati sculptors mark 
the surface with lines in a manner of their own. But 1 suspect that at 
Amardvati, as well as in Gandhdra, the motive was borrowed from 
Roman art. 

The Buddhist artists, following the usual Indian practice, con- 
verted the foreign motive to the purposes of their own ceremonial, and, 
as Sir A. Cunningham has pointed out, uscd the Roman garland to re- 
present the light serpentine frame of bamboo covered with tinsel, which 
was carried in procession at Buddhist festivals, as it is to this day in 
Burma. 

I have already referred to the fact that the conventional re- 
presentation of the parinirvána or death-bed of Buddha is borrowed from 
tho sculptures of Roman sarcophagi or Græco-Roman sepulchral reliefs 
(ante, p. 126). 

I have also mentioned (ante, p. 136) that the representations of 
winged animals, and marine monsters, and the comic friezes of boys 
riding on lions and other beasts, so common in the early Buddhist 
sculptures both of Gándhára and India Proper, are ultimately derived 
from the works of the Alexandrian schools of Greek art, which are 
supposed to trace their parentage to Scopas. 

The early examples of this class of subjects which occur in the 
interior of India, and are prior in date to the establishment of the 
Roman empire, must be imitations of Greek models. In all probability 
the artists of Buddha Gaya and Bharhut obtained their knowledge of 
these foreign forms by means of the sea commerce conducted with 
Alexandria through the inland dopot of Ozene (Ujjain), and the port 
of Barygaza (Bharoch).+ At Amaravati it is possible that the channel 
of communication was Roman. 

The Gándhára compositions dealing with similar subjects should bo 
compared, not with Greek art, but with the representations of tho 


* Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino, Vol. VII, pl. XXXV. 
+ See the Introduction to McCrindle’s translation of the Periplus ef the 
Erythrioan Sea. 
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Triumph of Bacchus, and of processions of the Genii Bacchici and 
Genii Circenses, many examples of which may be seen in Visconti’s 
plates, and in other illustrated works on Roman art. 

It is not easy to determine the chronological sequence of the vari- 
ous remains in the Yúsufzai country. 

“The principal groups of ruins,” remarks Sir A, Cunningham, 
“are at Shahbdzgarhi, Sawaldher, and Sahri Bahlol in the plain; and 
at Rénigat, Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-Bahi, and Kharkai in the hills. 
There are similar remains at many other places, as at Topi, Ohind, 
and Zeda in Utmanzai; at Túrli, Bakshali, and Gharyali in Stidam; 
and at Matta and Sanghao in Lúnkhor.”* 

To this list must be added the ruins of the monasteries at Mián 
Khin and Nuttu, which lie close to those at Sanghao, and were ex- 
plored by Major Cole. 

The buildings and sculptures of Jamalgarhi were the first described, 
and are the best known. It is very unfortunate that no accurate record 
has been kept in many cases of the exact site where certain sculptures 
were found, and the consequent uncertainty greatly hinders satisfactory 
discussion. But it is certain that by far the largest proportion of the 
specimens of @ándhára art in the Indian Museum at Calcutta came from 
Jamélgarhi, and that some of the best specimens in the British Museum 
came from the same locality, The Gándhára school was in its prime when 
the JamAlgarhi sculptures were executed. I have shown (ante, p. 163) 
that the Indo-Coriuthian capitals found there are later than A D. 217. 
So far as I can see at present, the Jamélgarhi remains do not vary much 
in style, and their execution cannot be extended over a very long period. 
The best may be dated A. D. 250, and the latest A. D. 300. Of course, 
all such dates must be regarded as mere approximations in rouud 
numbers. 

I have adduced (ante, p. 168) reasons for believing that the sculp- 
tures from the upper monastery at Nuttu are slightly later, dating 
from about A. D. 300. Those from the lower monastery at the same 
site belong to the same period. 

The Sanghao sculptures, which are fully illustrated by Major Cole, 
are in general contemporaneous with those at Nuttu, but some of the 
Sanghao works look a little later. 

Many of the sculptures from Miaén Khan, which are illustrated by 
Major Cole’s heliogravures Nos. 23 to 30 inclusive, scem to me superior 
in execution to, and more Greek in stylo than, those from other 
sites. But very little difference can be discerned between the work at 


* Archaeol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 5. 
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Mián Kbán and the best at Jamálgarhí. Some of the Miéu Khan 
specimens may be as old as A. D. 200, though none, I should think, 
are older. 

As to Kharkai no detailed information is available. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham merely notes that he saw a large collection of sculptures from 
this locality in the possession of Mr, Beckett, and that he obtained a 
considerable number himself “similar in all respects to the sculptures 
that have been dug up at other places.”* Inasmuch as Sir A. Cunning- 
ham’s criticisms are chiefly concerned with the objects obtained at Jamal- 
garhi, it may be assumed that the Kharkai sculptures are not remote 
in date from those procured at that locality. 

“The remains at Sdwaldher, 2} miles to the east of Jamalgarhi, 
are mostly covered by the houses of the village, and are, therefore, 
inaccessible. It is believed, however, that some of the finest specimens 
in the Lahore Museum were obtaiued at this place by Dr. Bellew.’ 
If this belief be correct, the Sawaldher ruins must be as old as those at 
Midu Khin, and it is possible that some of the buildings may have been 
older, and contained works traciug their parentage directly to Greek 
art. Itis a great pity that the objects in the Lahore Museum were not 
properly labelled. 

The excavations at Sahri Bahlol proved that the site had been 
occupied in very ancient times, perhaps as early as B. O, 2,000,7 and 
the existence of the sfépas, containing the broken statue imbedded in it, 
proves that Buddhist votaries occupied the place as lato as A. D. 500 
or 600 (A. D. ante, p. 155). The broken statue was particularly well 
executed, and presumably may be referred to the third century. 

The information respecting the sculpturo at Takht-i-Bahi is very 
scanty. Mr. Fergusson, from examination of photographs, judged that 
the remains at this place are of considerably later date than those at 
Jamalgarhi, and his judgment on a question of relative date is entitled 
to the greatest respect. 

At Takht-i-Bahi, a court was excavated, surrounded on three sides 
by lofty chapels, each of which seems to have enshrined a colossal 
plaster statuc of Buddha, some tweuty feet, or more, in hoight. Such 
colossal plaster images do not appear to belong to a very early stage of 
Bnddhist art, and their presence confirms Mr. Fergusson’s suggestion 
that the remaius at Takht-i-Bahi should be placed late in the serios. 
Perhaps A. D. 400 to 450 may be assigned as a tentative date, 

To snm up, I accept the numismatic evidence, agreeing as it 


* Archeol, Rep, Vol. V, p. 54. 
t Ibid., ibid. 
f Ibid, p. 38. 
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does with the architectural, that the Ionic pillars found iu two temples 
at Taxila, east of the Indus, date from about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and are, with the excoption of a very few sculptures of 
the same period, tho earliest known examples of Indo-Hellenie work 
in the Panjab. These pillars I regard as results of the operation 
of Hellenistic, as distinguished from Roman, influence. Hellenistic 
ideas can also be traced in the early Buddhist sculptures, which were 
executed prior to the establishment of the empire of the Cæsars, 
at Bhárhut, Buddha Gayá, and other places in the interior of India. 

The sculptures from the Yúsufzai country, the kingdom of Gan- 
dhara properly so called, which lies west of the Tudus, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Pesháwar, are, I bolicve, the work of a local school, 
probably founded by a foreign colony, which drew its inspiration directly 
from Roman, and only remotely from Greek art. This local school 
may be conveniently designated either as the Gándhára or Peshawar 
school. The name Greco-Buddhist proposed by Dr. Leitner cannot be 
asserted to be incorrect, all Roman being only a modification of Groek 
art, but the term Romano-Buddhist would be much more appropriate. 

I cannot say what circumstances caused the establishment at Pesha- 
war of this peculiar local school, but I do not agrec with Sir A. Cun- 
ningham in associating it with Kanishka and his immediate successors 
of the Kushán dynasty, A. D. 80 to 200. On the coutrary, I am of 
opinion that the earliest works of the Romano-Buddhist school of Peshi- 
war dato from about A. D., 200, and that all the sculptures of any con- 
siderable degree of artistic merit wero executed between that date and 
A. D. 350. The style probably lingerod in decay as late as A. D. 450, 
but not later. 

It follows that I hold that there is a wido interval, at present 
unbridged, between the scanty remains of early Indo-Hellenie work 
in the Panjab, and the abundaut specimens of later Indo-Roman work, 

The style of the Romauo-Buddhist sculpture and architectural 
decoration shows some affinity with the style of tho great temples at 
Palymra and Baalbec, belonging to the second and third centuries A. D., 
bnt its olosest relationship, (and the connection is very close indeed), 
is with the Roman Christian sculpture of the period A. D. 250-450, us 
soen in the catacombs, 

Tam well aware that tho opinions above expressed are open to 
dispute, and that Iam liable to be thought over-venturesome for express- 
ing them in such positive langnage. They are, however, the result of 
a careful and prolonged study of the subject, and I submit them for 
discussion in the confidonce that a distinct expression of definite opinions 
will bring out clearly tho issues to be decided, and prepare tho way for 
final judgment. 
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Section VI. Tue Inpian Scroons or PAINTING. 


The mention of an Indian schoo! of painting must seem absurd to 
a reader acquainted enly with modern India, where no traco of tho 
existence of pictorial art ean be discerned, unless the pretty, though 
conventional, miniatures which a few craftsmen at Delhi are still ablo 
to execute, be connted as an exception. 

The paintings exhibitod in the show rooms of Rajas’ palaees, and 
tho decorations of modern temples aud private houses are searecly more 
deserving of tho name of art than the caricatures scribbled by boys on 
the wall of their schoolroom. In the India of to-day painting and 
sculpture are both lost arts. Tho little fecling for beanty that snr- 
vives is almost confined to small bodies of skilled artizans, and is with 
them rather the inhorited aptitnde of the mombers of a guild for the 
work of their trade, than a genuine artistic taste. This statement may 
scem very shocking to the amiable gontlemen who, of late years, have 
bestowod unmeasured praise upon tho «esthetic merits of Indian carpets, 
shawls, vases, and so forth, but ’tis true ‘tis pity, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true. 

My concern, howover, is with the past rather than tho present, and 
I must not tilt agaiust South Kensington windmills. Whatever bo the 
morits of modern productions, ancient India cortainly produced paint- 
ings which deserve to be rankod as works of art. They do not, I 
believe, deservo a very high rank, when compared with the world’s 
masterpieces—no Indian art work does—but they are entitled to a re- 
spectable placo among the second or third class. The utter inability 
of the modern Hindú to oxpress anything human or divino with oither 
brush or chisel produces in the mind of the Europoan observer in India 
a feeling of surprise when ho finds a seulpturo or painting which can 
be described as the work of an artist, and admits of comparison with 
tho productions of Huropo, and inclines him to exaggerate the merit 
of his treasure trove. The Gándhára or Peshawar senlptures, which 
have formed the principal subject of this paper, would be admitted by 
niost persons competent to form an opinion, to be the best specimens of 
the plastic art ever known to exist in India, Yet even these are only 
echoes of the sccand rato Roman art of tho third and fourth centuries. 
In the elaboration of minute, intricate, and often extremely pretty, 
ornamentation on stone, it is true, the Indian artists are second to none. 
Tho stone-cutters in Gándhára and at Amardvati display the samo skill 
in drawing olaborato patterns, and the same skill in executing them, 
which we now admire in the work of the modern earpet-woavers and 
vase-makers, But iu the expression of human passions aud emotions 
Indian art has completely failed, execpt during the time when it was 
held in Greco-Roman leading strings, and it has scarcely at any timo 
essayed an attempt to give visible form -to any divine ideal, 
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Such being the deficiencies of Indian seulpture, the same may be 
looked for in Indian painting. 

The senlptures of Gándhára, Amardvati, and the Western Caves 
frequently show traees of paint, from which it appears that the Indians 
adopted the common Greek practieo of using colour to heighten the 
effect of sculpture. No Indian coloured sculpture, however, has suffi- 
ciently retained the pigment to allow modern eritics to judgo of the 
effect produced, In Gándhára the gilder’s art was freely employed, 
in addition to that of the painter, in order to add to tho magnilicenco 
of sculpture. Such extraneous aids, whether employed by Greeks or 
Indians, seem to our modern taste derogatory rather than helpful to 
the dignity of senlpture, and, this being so, we need not regret the loss 
of the pigment and gilding, whieh would in onr eyes have vulgarized 
senlptures, whieh we ean honestly admire as they stand in naked stone. 

But, besides these questionable expedients, tho artists of anciont 
India knew how to supplement seulpture by the art of painting in forms 
recognized by all to be legitimate. Mr. Fergnsson expresses the eon- 
fident belief that paintings, sneh as are eommonly called freseocs, eon- 
tributed to tho decoration of the Gdndhdra monasteries. It is very 
probablo that his belief was well founded, but no serap of any such 
painting has yet been fonnd, and at present a Gándhára school of paint- 
ing has only a hypothetical existence. 

In Western India the destroying hand of time has been a little 
more mereifnl, and has spared enongh of the aneient paintings to show 
that during the first five centuries of the Christian era India possessed. 
artists who eould paint pietnres of, at least, respectable merit. 

Fragments of paintings on walls and eeilings ean be detected in tho 
eave temples of the Bombay Presidency at several sites, bnt tho only 
loealities where intelligible pictures have survived, so far as is known 
at present, are Ajanté in the Nizam’s dominions and Bagh in the district 
of Rath in the sonth of Malwa. The paintings at the latter plaee aro 
known only from brief deseriptions in Messrs. Fergnsson and Burgess’ 
works, which are not sufficient to form the basis for critical dis- 
eussion.* 

Onr knowlodge of ancient Indian painting is practically restricted 
to the pieturos on the walls and ceilings of the celebrated caves at Ajanta. 
No attempt has yet been made to disenss methodically theso interesting 


* Cave Temples of India, pp. 868-366; and Notes on Bauddha Rock Temples of 
Ajanta, pp. 94, 95. Recently a series of remarkablo Jain paintings has been dis- 
coverod at Tirumalai, 30 miles sonth of Vellore in the Madras Presidency. Tho 
paintings belong to two distinct periods, but their dates have not yet been deter- 
mined, (Proc. Govt. of Madras, No, 803, Public, dated 11th June, 1887.) 
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paintings, or to determine definitely their place in the history of art.* 
I think that any qualified critic who undertakes the study of these 
works will find that they arc well worth atteutive examination, from 
the points of view both of the archwologist and the artist, but such 
qualified critic, competent to grasp alike archwological and artistic 
problems, has not yet come forward. 

I canuot pretend to write a criticism on the Ajanté paintings. I 
have not had timo to study them minutcly, nor have I tho techuical 
knowledge requisite to enable me to determine their esthetic valuc, 
But Lam fully persuaded that they are to be numbered among the fruits 
of foreign teaching, either by Groeks, or Roman pupils of Grock masters, 
and, holding this opinion, I cannot omit all notico of them from an 
essay which aims at giving a general, though imperfect, view of the 
manner and degree of Graeco-Roman influence on tho art and other 
elements of the civilization of ancient India. 

At Ajanta fragments of painting exist in thirteen caves, but the 
ptiucipal remains are found in seven. “The Ajanta pictures are not 
frescoes in the truc acceptation of the term. The painting was executed 
on a coat of thiu, smooth plaster, the thickness of an egg-shell, which 
was laid on a groundwork composed of a mixture of cowdung and pul- 
verized trap, rice-husks being somctimes added to increase the binding 
properties of the mixture.” 

As regards the style of the pictures Mr. Griffiths’ general criticism 
is to the effect that there is “ little attention paid to the science of art— 
a general crowding of figures into a subject, regard being had more to 


# The most competent account of tho Ajanté paintings yot publishod is that given 
in tho second work reforred to in the preocding note, The full titlo of tho book is 
“No, 9, Archeological Survey of Western India. Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples 
of Ajantd, their Paintings and Sculptures, and on the Patntings of the Bagh Caves, 
Modern Bauddha Mythology, etc. By J. Burgoss, M. R. A. S, ote, Bombay, 4to. ; 
Printed by order of Govornment at the Government Central Press, 1879.” This 
work ig now out of print, and sells at donble its original price. It is illustrated 
by twenty-nine plates, nnooclenred, fifteen of which are deveted to the paintings. 

Fonr pretty good uncolenred plates illustrate Dr. Rájendralála Mitra’s paper 
on the paintings in Vol. XLVII (1878) of the Journal of tho Asiatio Society of 
Bengal. 

The architecture and sculpturo of the Ajanta caves are discussed with great 
fulnoss in Vol. IV of tho Reports of the Archwological Survoy of Westorn India, 
and aro there illustrated by splendid autotype plates, but the paintings are scarcely 
noticed in that volume. 

Tho volume of Notes, tho full titlo of which has boen given abeve, belongs to 
a sories of miner treatises in paper covors, issned by the Bombay Government 
proliminary to tho publication ef the costly and elaborato sories of Reports. 

+ Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 152. 
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the truthful rendering of a story than to a beautiful rendering of it:— 
not that they discarded beauty, but they did not make it the primary 
motive of representation.”* 

The range of date of the Ajantdé paintings is very nearly the same 
as that of the Gándhára sculptures, thongh some of the former are 
earlier, and some may be a hundred years, or even more, later than any 
of the latter. The earliest paintings at Ajanta, thoso on the side walls of 
Cave No. X, are referred by Mr. Burgess to the latter part of the second 
century A. D. To a large extent the Gåndhára and Ajanté works are 
certainly contemporary, and it is primd facie probable that, if the sculp- 
tures echo the ideas of the art of imperial Rome, paintings of the same 
period should not have escaped the influence of the cosmopolitan canons 
of taste which then determined tho forms of art. Tam not prepared to 
prove in detail the Greek or Roman parentage of tho Ajanta paintings, 
but I have little donbt that critical study will prove them to be moro 
Roman than Greek, Their realism, on which Mr. Griffiths comments, 
is one of the most characteristic features of the Gándhára senIptures, 
and is thoroughly Roman. Some of the pancls, too, filled with elegant 
floral decorations are extremely like Roman work in appearance. 

The Gandhdra sculptures are so closely related to the Christian 
sculptures in the Catacombs of Rome, that I venture to suggest that 
it would be worth while to compare the paintings in the Catacombs 
with those in the Ajanta caves. A hasty comparison of copies of both 
led me to suppose that they might be related, bnt I am not ina position 
to offer a definite opinion on the subject. 

The neglect of years has, it is understood, in great part destroyed 
the original paintings at Ajanta, and, unfortunately, the fine copies iu 
oils, on which Major Gill spent many years, were mostly consumed by 
the fire at the Crystal Palace in 1860. A few of his copies then escaped, 
but, I believe, perished in a later fire at Sonth Kensington. Mr. Griffiths, 
of the Bombay School of Art, has since made a fresh sct of copies 
of a portion of the paintings, and these copies are now exhibitod in 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington. The ordinary visitor, how 
ever, can be little impressed by them, in tho absence of descriptive 
labels or catalogue to indicate the history, meaning, or artistic value of the 
paintings. I should add that, notwithstanding his remarks on the subor- 
dinate place given to beauty as compared with realism in the Ajanta paint- 
ings generally, Mr. Griffiths bestows very high praise on particular compo- 
sitions, and his jadgment is supported by the great anthority of Mr. 


* Indian Antiquary, Vol. ITI, pp. 25-28. So far as I am aware, Mr. Griffiths’ 
report has not been published in full. Considorable extracts from it are given in tho 
Indian Antiquary, and in My. Burgess’ Notes, 
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Fergusson. One of the most remarkable paintings is in the hall of Cave 
No. XVI, and is supposed to date from the sixth century. The subject 
is the death of a lady, apparently a princess. The treatment of it has 
elicited from Mr. Fergusson the comment that “Me, Griffiths very 
justly remarks on this picture that ‘for pathos and sentiment and the 
unmistakeable way of telling its story this picture, I consider, cannot be 
surpassed in the history of art. The Floreutines could have put better 
drawing, and the Venctiaus better colour, but neither could have thrown 
greater expression into it.’ ”* 

Mr. Fergusson also quotes with approval the criticism of Mr. 
Griffiths on a painting depicting flying figures in the so-called Zodiac 
Cave, No. XVII :— 

“ Whether we look at its purity of outline, or the elegance of the 
groupiug, it is one of the most pleasing of the smaller paintings at 
Ajantd, and more nearly approaches the form of art found in Italy in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than any other example there. The 
easy upward motion of the whole group is rendered in a manner that 
could not easily be surpassed.” t 

Whether these panegyrics are overstrained or not I shall not 
attempt to decide, but I am fully persuaded that no art at all deserving 
of such praise was ever born ou Indian soil. 

“ Tudia, meditated, brooded, claborated, but the originating imagina- 
tion is not found in the dream-life,” f 

Whoever seriously undertakes the critical study of the paintings 
at Ajanta and Bagh will find, I have no doubt, that the artists drew 
their inspiration from the West, and, I think, he will also find that their 
style is a local development of the cosmopolitan art of the contemporary 
Roman Empire. 


Section VII. Tun Art or COINAGE IN INDIA. 


The opinion expressed by Lenormant that the mechanical process 
of coining money, properly so called, was unknown to the Indians until 
they learned it from the Greeks after the invasion of Alexander, was 
vigorously combated by the late Mr. Thomas on several occasions, and, 
in my judgment, with suceess.§ 


* Cave Temples of India, p. 307. 

+ Cave Temples of India, p. 311. 

T This quotation is taken from a lettor of my friend Dr. R, Atkinson, the learn- 
ed Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Dublin. 

§ The question is discursively treated in Mr. Thomas’ papers on the Earliest 
Indian Coinage and on Ancient Indian Weights in tho Numismatic Chronicle for 
1884, and in his revised edition of the latter paper in the first volumo of the Jnter- 
national Numismata Orientalia, 
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The truth seems to be that, though all ancient Indian coinages with 
the slightest pretensions to artistic merit are ultimately of Greek origin, 
yet the idea of coining money, and a knowledge of the simple mechanical 
processes necessary for the production of rade coins originated inde- 
pendently in India, or, at the least, were not borrowed from the Greeks, 

Although I agree with Mr. Thomas and Sir A. Cunningham in 
rejecting the theory of the Greek descent of all Indian coins without 
exception, it must be admitted that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to prove that any particular ancient Indian coin now 
extant is older than the time of Alexander the Great. Sir A. Cunning- 
ham has ventured more than once on the bold assertion respecting the 
so-called ‘ punch-marked’ coins, that “ many of them are ag old as 
1000 B. O., and perhaps even older.’’* 

When it is remembered that no stone building, sculpture, or in- 
scription anywhere in India is known to exist which is older than the 
reign of Asoka, some seventy years after the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, it is clear that a claim on behalf of a coin to an antiquity of 1000 
B. C. is very difficult to substantiate. N othing in India exists, which 
can be compared with it, that is not seven and a half centuries later in 
date. The supposition that any Indian coins are to be dated 1000 B. ©. 
is a mere guess, unsupported by a single fact. I cannot venture to 
name any other date for the beginnings of Indian coinage, for the reason 
that nothing really is known on the subject. It is possible that certain 
coins may be very old, but they cannot be proved to be so, and the 
independent origin of Indian coinage cannot be demonstrated by showing 
that any given extant piece is older than Alexander. I do not know of 
the existenco of any Indian coin which may not possibly be later than 
his time. 

The really valid reason for denying the Greek origin of the art of 
of coinage in India is that several classes of early Indian coins do not 
exhibit a single clear trace of Greek influence, whereas they are plainly 
marked by special Indian characteristics. 

The coinage of India in its most primitive form consisted of small, 
oblong, roughly rectangular plates of silver, without any impression on 
the surface, but struck to a definite standard of weight, namely, 82 ratis, 
or 583 grains. A slight improvement was made when these littlo plates 
of silver were stamped with rough devices of stars, trees, and so forth. 
These devices were impressed by means of small punches, not covering 
tho face of the coin, and gomctimes it appears that all the various 
patterns on the surface of a single piece, were not executed at once, but 
were impressed successively at different times by the aid of several 


* Archaeol, Rep, Vol. I, p. 70; TI, pp. 229, 264, 288, 
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punches. Coins of this kind, which were struck both in silver and 
copper, are, therefore, known to Indian numismatists as ‘ punch- 
marked’ coins. Like the blanks, which presnmably preceded them, 
they are struck to the Indian standard of 32 ratis. This standard 
cannot, I believe, be in any way connected with the Greek metric 
system. The punch-marked coins are destitute of legends, but the 
purely Indian character of their devices and their Indian standard of 
weight render it incredible that they should be tho result of Greek 
influence. 

Other early Indian coins with a general resemblance to the punch- 
marked pieces were either cast in a mould or struck with a die covering 
the face of the coin, and some few of the oldest of such cast and die- 
struck coins, which follow Indian standards of weight, are inscribed 
with characters of the form enrrent in the days of Asoka. The devices 
of these coins are as indigenous as those of the punch-marked class.* 

Tt is, I venture to suggest, by no means unlikely that the use of 
legends on coins was suggested by Greek example. The earliest in- 
seribed Indian coins are proved by the chavacters used in their brief 
legends to belong approximately to the period of Asoka, whose inscrip- 
{ions are the earliest examples of the uso of the alphabet, afterwards 
known as Devanagari. The history of that alphabet has not yet been 
satisfactorily traced, and the sudden appearance of long and complicated 
rocords inscribed in its characters during the reign of Asoka is an nn- 
explained mystery. The simultaneons first appearance on Indian soil 
of stone architecture and stone sculpture in the same reign is another 
mystery. But, however mysterious be the exact origin of all these 
sudden innovations, it is tolerably clear that they were in some way the 
result of the foreign, especially the Greek, influences which certainly 
affected the policy both of Aéoka and his grandfather. It seems to be a 
plausible conjecture that the introduction of coin legends about the same 
time was another effect of the same potent foreign forces. 

However this may be, the varions kinds of early coins, to which 
I have allnded above, bear no other mark whatever of foreign origin. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to conelnde that the art of mannfacturing: 


¥ For disonssion of these early Indian coins seo the above quoted essays by 
Mr. Thomas. In Cunningham's Archeol. Rep., Vol. VI, pp. 213-220, Mr. Carlloyle 
has attempted a classification of the punch-marked coins, the weights of which are 
discussed by Sir A, Cunningham in ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 16. The classes of early 
coins found at Eran are disenssed and figured in ibid, Vol. X, p. 77, Pl. XXIV. 
Soe also ibid., Vol. II, p. 10; V, p, 154, PI. XXXI, and VI, p. 167. But the numis- 
matic history of India remains to be written. I assume 1:825 grain as the best 
established value for the ratf, for the reasons stated in Journnl As, Soc. of Bengal 
Vol. LIIL, part I, p. 146. 
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such rude coins was invented in India independently of Greek teaching. 
Bnt this conclusion does not prove that auy such coins should be assign- 
ed to a very remote period. It is quite impossible to say when the use 
of blank or punch-marked rectangular pieces of silver or copper of definite 
weight began, and it is difficult to say when it ended. I suspect that in 
out-of-the-way corners of India the old-fashioned punch-marked pieces 
continued to be struck centuries after coins of more regular fabric had 
become familiar in the more advanced parts of the country, and that 
specimens of the ancient, indigenous coinage long continued in circula- 
tion side by side with pieces struck in imitation of foreign models. At 
the present day the people of the districts between Fyzabad and Patna 
obstinately cling to the custom of using the clumsy, mis-shapen lumps 
of copper, known as ‘dumpy’ or ‘ Gorakhpuri pice,’ and refuse to cir- 
culate the well-executed, aud, to Huropean notions, couvenient copper 
coinage issued from the British mints. During the past year the 
Government of India has found itsclf compelled to make an effort to 
suppress by law the currency of the unauthorized ‘dumpy piee.’ The 
mere form, then, of any given punch-marked or other rude uninscribed 
coin is a very imperfect test of its age. 

So far as I can learn, no definite evidence is producible to show 
that any Indian coin now extant is of earlicr date than B. C. 300. The 
complete absence of all traces of foreign influence on the Indian coins 
of the most primitive form renders probable the hypothesis that some 
of them were struck before India entered into at all intimate relations 
with the peoples of the West, but that is the most that ean at present 
be said in favour of the alleged extreme antiquity of some Indian coins. 
The arguments of Mr. Thomas, so far as they are based on the references to 
eoins in the Code of Manu and other early Sanskrit books, cannot be 
regarded as valid, when viewcd in the light of modern research into the 
chronology of Sanskrit literature. 

The rare, but now well-known coins of Sophytes, a prince in the 
Panjib, who was contemporary with Alexander the Great, are rather 
earlier than any indigenous Indian coins can be proved to be, and are 
altogether Greek in device and legeud, though perhaps not in weight- 
standard. They are modelled on the pattern of coins of the Seleucid 
kings of Syria.* 

The extensive mintages of the Greco-Bactrian kings (from B. O. 
246 to circa B. C. 25) were mostly issued in countries beyond the limits 
of India, but long eirculated freely in the Panjdb, the valley of the 
Ganges, and the ports of the western coast. 


* Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India, 
p. Xx. 
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No known coin can be detormined to have been issued by the great 
Asoka or any member of his dynasty. The few legends found on coins 
of the period give no clue to the name of the reigning sovereign. Asoka 
must have struck coin to a large extent during his long reign, and, as 
not a single piece bearing his name has been found, the only possible 
conclusion is, that the bulk of his coinage consisted of the rude, unin- 
seribed piccos above referred to. These coins were struck, as we have 
scen, to the Indian standard, and they circulated side by side with the 
Greeco-Bactrian issues, specimens of which are found in large numbers 
all over Northern India. 

The general adaptation in India of Greek or Grasco-Roman types 
of coinage was the result of the Indo-Scythian invasions about the bc- 
ginning of the Christian era. The indigenous Indian coinago consisted 
of silver and copper. I cannot undertake to say that gold coins were 
absolutely unknown in India before the Indo-Scythian invasions, but, if 
they existed, they were insignificant in quantity, for not a single speci- 
men of them has ever been discovered. The earliest gold coins struck 
in India, which follow the indigenous scale of weights, are the heavy 
coins of Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty, and these are not 
earlier than A. D. 400. All coins of tho Gupta dynasty are die-struck, 
and their outward form, whether they follow the Indian or tho Greek 
weight-standard, is ultimately derived from Greek originals.* 

Tho Indo-Scythian kings introduced a regular gold eurreney into 
India and struck vast quantities of gold coins, as well as of copper. 
Their gold coins combine various foreign elements, but are essontially 
Roman aurei, equivalent to Greek staters. The Gupta coinage is related 
to the Indo-Scythian, and its devices exhibit faint traces of Greek 
artistie power as late as A. D. 400. After the break-up of the Gupta 
empire about A. D. 480, the coinage of India became utterly barbarous, 
and lost all marks of Hellenic influence on design, legend, or standard. 

As regards the origin of coinage in India my opinion, in short, is 
that tho art of coinage in rude forms arose in India quite independently 
of Greck teaching. Neither the invasion of Alexander tho Great, uor 
the example of his Bactrian successors sufficed to induce the princes of 
India to abandon their indigenous style of coinage. One petty chief 
in the Panjab, Sophytes by name, struck coins after the Greek fashion, 
but found uo imitators in the interior of India. Agoka and tho other 
sovereigns of the Maurya dynasty continued to issue coins of the old 
uative pattern, on which they did not even inscribe their names. 


* Vor information in detail about the Gupta coinage I must refer to my paper 
on the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of Northern India in tho Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1889, pp. 1-158, with five plates. 
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The general (though not universal) adaptation of Greck numismatie 
forms copied from Roman coins was the work of the Indo-Seythian 
dynasties, whose rule in the Panjib began a little before the Chris- 
tian cra, and spread over all Northern India during the three follow- 
ing conturies. The introduetion of eoins of Greek type was synehron- 
ous with tho development of an extensive gold eurreney, whieh partly 
replaced, and partly supplemented the existing issues in other metals. 

The Gupta eoinage A. D. 350 to 480 is a development of the Indo- 
Scythian. 

From the fall of the Gupta empire to the establishment of the 
Muhammadan power all Indian eoinages are barbarous and chaotie, and 
eompletely destitute of artistie merit.* 

The dic-eutters of India never attainod any high degree of exeel- 
lence in their art. Those of Baetria, as distinguished from India, 
produced coins, not, indeed, approaching in beauty those of Syracuse, 
but possessing charaeteristies which entitle them to respeetful eon- 
sideration as works of art. 

Professor Gardner observes ;—‘‘In the types nsed by Greok kings 
we find great variety, and they open to us quite a new ehapter of Greek 
art, affording fresh proof of the remarkable originality of the artists of 
the Hellenistic age. 

“In regard to the style we may note two points: (1). The extra- 
ordiuary realism of their portraiture. The portraits of Demetrius 
(pl. II, 9), of Antimaehus, (V, 1), and of Hueratides, (V, 7), are among 
the most remarkable whieh have come down to us from antiquity, and 
the effect of them is heightened in each ease by the introduetion of a 
peculiar and strongly eharaeteristic head-dress, which is rendered with 
serupulous exactness of detail, 

“(2). The decidedly Praxiteleau eharaetor of the full length on 
the reverses. The figures of Herakles (pl. II, 9; ITI, 3),of Zeus (IV, 
4; VII, 2), of Poseidon, (V, 1), of Apollo (V, 4; IX, 10), are all in 
their attitudes characteristie of the school of Praxiteles.” t 

Some of the Bactrian eoins were struck within the limits of the 
territories now known as India, but most of them were minted beyond 
the border, and the Bactrian eoinage, as a whole, is foreign to India. 


* My remarks must be understood as applying only to Northern India in the 
widest sense. The system of coinage in Southern India has always been quite 
distinct, and I do not profess to have studied its history. Tho Peningula was never 
brought into really close political relations with Northern India until the es- 
tablishment of the British supremacy. Even Aurangzib’s protracted campaigns did 
little to bridgo ovor the gulf betweon tho two regions. 

+ Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scylhic kings of Bactvia and dudia, p. lviii. 
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I do not propose to discuss its relations with the general courso of 
Greck art, and refer to its peculiarities only to enquire how far they 
affected the art of coinage in India. 

The roalistic portraits executed by the Bactrian artists were bo- 
yond the powers of the Indian die-cutters. The Indo-Scythian coins, 
oxcept the very latest, are well exceuted pieces of metal work, but, 
without exception, almost totally wanting in artistic merit. The effigics 
of the kings are conventional, and the whole design is stiff and formal. 
Some of the Gupta coins display more freedom and originality in design, 
but not a singlo example of a recognizable portrait can be found, I belicve, 
either in tho Indo-Scythian or Gupta series. 

The influence of the second peculiarity of the Bactrian coinage 
notod by Professor Gardnor can be discerned in the Gupta series, 
though not, I think, in the Indo-Scythian. The peculiar attitude of the 
standing statues of the school of Praxiteles consists in this that the 
weight of the body is thrown on one leg, the figure being inclined to 
one side, and bont in a graceful curve so that the hip on the other side 
is arched outwards. This peculiarity, which in the hands of a good 
Greek artist, added grace to the representation of tho human form, 
was imitated by tho Greco-Bactrian mint masters with considerable 
success. It caught the Indian taste, but, in the hands of clumsy imi- 
tators, was converted into a hidcous deformity. An inartistic exaggera- 
tion of tho Praxitclean attitude is characteristic of many of tho Gupta 
coins of the fifth century, and of much Indian sculpture from an early 
date until the present day. 

Unhappily tho history of Indian art, is, as obsorvod by Mr. Fergus- 
son, a history of decay, and the criticism, passed by Sir A. Canningham 
ou Indian sculpture, applies, mutatis matandis, to other arts :— 

“It is a fact, which receives fresh proofs every day, that the art 
of sculpture, or certainly of good sculpturo, appeared suddenly in India 
at the very timo that the Greeks wero masters of the Kábul valley, that 
it retained its superiority during the Greek and half-Greek rule of the 
Indo-Seythians, and that it deteriorated more and more the further it 
receded from tho Grock ago, until the degradation culminated in tho 
wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of tho Brahmanical temples, ”* 

The employment of fairly well-exccutod Greek legends on the coins 
of tho Indo-Scythian kings of the first two centuries of our era proves 
that the epithet ‘half-Greek’ applied to their rale by Sir A. Cunning- 
ham is not unsuitable. Kanishka and his successors would not have im- 
prossed Greck logends on their coins, unless the Greok language had 
considerable currency among their subjects. Ido not, of course, mean 


* Archaol. Rep, Vol. Lll, p, 100. 
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to suggest that Greek was ever commonly spoken or read in India, but 
it must certainly have been understood by many of the court officials. 
The language in the time of Kanishka and Huvishka probably occupied 
a position similar to that of the English language in India forty or fifty 
years ago, provious to the devclopment of the existing system of public 
instruction. 

The knowledge of Greek seems to have lingered longest in Gujarat. 
Corrupt Greek letters arc found on tho silver coins of Skanda Gupta 
struck in that region as late as A. D. 450, and they also occur on similar 
coins of his father and grandfather. The letters on these coins are 
unmistakeably Greek in form, but meaningless, and are evidently imi- 
tations of legonds, which were once significant, executed by men unable 
to read Greek. It is plain, therefore, that even on the westorn coast, 
where the agency of maritime commerce had for centuries maintained 
an active intercourse with the Hellenistic world, all knowledge of tho 
Greek languago had died out by A. D. 400. In Northern India such 
knowledge seems to have been lost two centuries earlier. 

It is curious that not a single Greek inscription, other than coin- 
legends, has yet been discovered either in India or in Afghanistan. 

The numismatic facts, to which I have bricfly referred, help to 
render credible and intelligible the alleged Greek influence on Indian 
literature, science, and philosophy, to the considoration of which I shall 
now devote a few pages. 


Section VIII. Tur Origin or THE INDIAN Drama. 


The existence of a considerable anciont dramatic literature in the 
Sanskrit language was made known to Europcan readers at tho close 
of the last century by Sir William Jones’ translation of Sakuntald, a 
charming pastoral play, which is, perhaps, the only Sanskrit work that 
has taken a place among the literary classics of the world. 

Since Sir William Jones’ time the Sanskrit plays have attracted 
many students and translators, notably Horace Hayman Wilson, whose 
well-known work, Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, is still the 
leading authority on the subject. 

The question of the origin and affinitics of the ancient Indian 
drama has excited the curiosity of scholars, from the timo of its dis- 
covery until the present day, and various attempts havo been made to 
solve the problem. 

The circumstance that the Sanskrit name for a dramatic composi- 
tion is dcrived from a root which convoys the idca of dancing naturally 
suggested the theory, which readily found favour, that “the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modern drama in the Middle Ages, 
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out of religious solemnities aud speetacles (so-called ‘mysteries’), and 
also that dancing originally subserved religious purposes.’”* 

But this plausible theory has, unfortunately, very little historical 
basis, and a rival theory that the dramatic literature of India is a direct 
descendant of the epic seems not to rest on any more solid foundation.f 

It is not improbable that rude pantomimic representations of the 
incidents of sacred stories, resembling the modern Rámlílá, may have 
been as popular in ancient times as they are now, but even if they were, 
they could hardly be regarded as the parent of the Indian drama. Such 
exhibitions in their modern form, of which alone anything is known, 
remain unchanged from year to year, and appear quite incapable of 
literary development. Their ancient predecessors, if any existed, can- 
not be credited with any greater power of generating literature. The 
Sanskrit drama includes pastorals, elaborate comedies of real life, com- 
plex pictures of political intrigue, and other varieties of highly artificial 
composition. The gap between such compositions and a clumsy ‘ mys- 
tery’ like the Ramlild is vast and unbridged, and the interval between 
them and displays of sacred dancing or formal recitations of epic episodes 
is equally wide. 

The Indian drama, as Professor Weber remarks, “ meets ua in an 
already finished form, and with its best productions.” Whence eame 
this finished form ; was the ripe fruit not preceded by seed or flower ? 

lt is impossible to believe that the “ finished form ” sprang, Minerva 
like, from the head of Kalidisa. The dramatic literature of India, like 
all other ripe productions of art in all countries and ages, must be 
either the result of an independent, and therefore slow, process of 
evolution worked ont on native soil, or be the more sudden effect of the 
fertilization of an indigeuous germ by a potent foreign influence. 

The latter solution of the problem, is, I have uo doubt, the true 
one. Itis not easy to disentangle the life history of the indigenous 
germ, concerning the true affinities of which opinions may well differ,t 


* Weber, History of Indian Literature. (Triibner), p. 197. This theory is well 
expressed in the brilliant articlo on Sanskrit Poetry and the Hindu Drama by Deau 
Milman, which appeared in tho Quarterly Review for 1831. Doan Milman considered 
that the Indian plays more closely resembled the Spanish than those of any other 
Enropean country. 

+ Brockhaus, who denies all Greek influence on the Indian drama, maintaing 
the epic theory. I have not seen his writings. 

f Windisch himself (p. 6) admits that the Epics contain a dramatie olement, 
and that the Indian drama was indebted to some extent, as the Greek also was, to 
the epos for help. He is of opinion (p. 8) that dramatic representations, based on 
epic stories, existed in India before foreign influences were felt, such representations 
being simply due to the natural desire to see, as well as hear, the storios, This 
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but the vivifying foreign influence can be isolated, and subjected to 
microscopic investigation. 

That foreign influence which gave India her noble dramatic litera- 
ture is tho same which bestowed upon her the arts of the painter, 
sculptor, and engraver—tho undying spiritof Hellas. India received 
this, her spiritual guest, but for a little while and grudgingly. When he 
took wing and fled to more congenial dwelling places the arts soon 
followed in his train. 

Professor Weber was the first to suggest that the representation 
of Greek dramas at the courts of the Hellenistic kings in Bactria, the 
Panjab, and Gujarat awakened the Hindi faculty of imitation, and thus 
led to the birth of the Indian drama; but tho suggestion was qualified, 
and almost negatived, by the remarks appended to it that the hypo- 
thesis does not admit of direct verification, and that no internal con- 
nection between tho Greek and Indian dramatic literature can be 
proved. 

The Danish scholar, E. Brandes, accepted the hypothesis thus 
doubtingly propounded, and, rejecting the limitations imposed by its 
author, boldly undertook to prove the reality of an internal connection 
between the ancient Indian plays and the New Attic Comedy, as chiefly 
preserved in the Roman adaptations by Plautus and Terence. I have 
not scen Dy. Brandes’ treatise, nor could I read it if I had, but, fortu- 
nately for that large class of persons who are ignorant of Danish, sub- 
stantially the same thesis has been ably argucd by Dr. Windisch in a 
language more generally intelligible.* 

It would be impossible to do full justice to Dr. Windisch’s argu- 
ment otherwise than by a complete translation of his essay. I shall mere- 
ly attempt to indicate in general terms the nature of some of the leading 
proofs on which he relies in support of the proposition that the Sanskrit 
drama is of Graeco-Roman parentage. 

The general probabilities in favour of the theory that the Indian 
plays are derivatives of the New Attic Comedy of the school of Menander 
rest chiefly on the evidence which proves an active and long-continued 
intercourse between the east and west. Some of this evidence has 
already been considered (ante, p. 157). A special agency for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge of the forms of Greek drama among Oricntal popu- 


opinion seems to be pure conjecture, and is not shared by my learned friend Pro- 
fessor Atkinson. Windisch also holds (p. 10) that opic rocitation, and not a lyrical 
performance associated with music and dancing, was the germ of the Indian drama. 

* Der Griechische Einfluss im Indischen Drama. Von Ernst Windisch. Aus 
fen Abhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Congresses. 8vo, pp. 106. Berlin, 
A, Asher and Co., Weidmannecho Buchhandlung, 1882. 
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lations was furnished by the travelling companies of players, who are 
known to have traversed the Hellenistic kingdoms; and the poets, as 
well as the players, were not averso to travelling. Menander and 
Philemon were both invited to the court of Ptolemy Soter. 

Greek ideas entered India chiefly by two routes, one overland 
through Palmyra and Bactria, the other maritime through Alexandria 
and the ports of the western coast, especially Barygaza, the modern 
Bharoch. We know from the anonymous Periplus of the Hrythrean 
Sea, which was written between A. D. 80 and 89,* that a very active 
commerce was then carried on between Barygaza and the inland city 
Ozéné (the modern Ujjain in Sindia’s territory), where Asoka had once 
been Viceroy, and which, in the time of the author of the Periplus, was 
the great depôt of the foreign trade. 

The scene of the ‘ Toy-Cart,’ the most ancient Indian drama extant, 
is laid at Ujjain, and several considerations lead Dr. Windisch to con- 
clude that the Indian drama was first developed at that city, asa 
direct consequence of intercourse with Alexandria. The few known 
facts in the history of the Bactrian king Menander, who flourished about 
B. ©. 110,+ indicate that the overlaud communication between India 
and the West must have beon briskly maintained in his time. The 
importance of Palmyra as a commercial depôt (ante, p. 157) was of 
later date. Before the Christian era the Western communications of 
India were with the Hellenized kingdoms of Asia and Egypt. In the 
first century after the Christian era they were extended to Rome and 
the Roman provinces. Itis, in my opinion, not at all unlikely that 
the New Attic Comedy was known to learned men in India through 
the Latin adaptations of Plautus and Terence as well as in the original 
Greek. 

Whether it be admitted or not that the Indian drama is of foreign 
origin, no one, I suppose, will venture to deny that ample opportunities 
existed during several centuries for tho importation of all sorts of Greek 
ideas, dramatic or other. 

Tn the opinion of Dr. Windisch the cumulative effect of the evidence 
of resemblance in particular points between the Indian aud Graeco- 
Roman dramas is so great that “ we must recognize either a wonderful 
case of pre-established harmony, or the existence of Greek influence on 
the Indian drama.” The dilemma appears to me to be expressed with 
perfect accuracy, and I am fully convinced of the reality of the Greek 


* The proof is given in the Introduction to McCrindle’s translation. 
t This is the date adopted by Professor Gardner in his Catalogue of Coins of 
the Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India, 
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influence on the Sanskrit drama, and further, that without that influence 
the dramatio literature of India would never have como into existence. 

The formal structure of the Sanskrit dramas closely resembles that 
with which we are familiar in Plautus aud Terence. Like the Greco- 
Roman, the Indian plays are divided iuto acts and scenes, and each 
piece is preceded by a prologue. The mere fact of the existence of the 
prologue in the Indian, as in the European plays, is in itself surprising, 
and can hardly be regarded asa merely casual coincideuce. The im- 
probability that it is such becomes mnch greater when we observe that 
in both cases the prologue is devoted to the same purposes, the an- 
nouncement of the names of the poet aud the play, the gaining favour 
of the spectators, and the proparation of their minds for the picce 
itself, 

Agaiu, it cannot well be the result of accident that the love-story 
of the Indian drama is in plot, development, and dénouement essentially 
of the same kind as that of Greco-Roman comedy. Tho plot of the 
‘Toy-cart,’ the most ancient Indian play extant, may be accurately 
described in the words applied by Rost to the Curculio of Plautus :— 
“The subject of this comedy is very simple, and depends, as usual, on 
a secret iutrigue, the lover’s want of money, and the supplanting of a 
rival.” 

The fair Perditas of Plautus and Terence, who eventually prove to 
be high-born daughters of Athenian citizens, find their parallel in the 
maid-servants of the Indian plays (Adlavikdgnimitra and Ratndvald), who 
turn out to be princesses in disguise; and the dvayvupiopds, or recog- 
nition of the disguised young lady, which is a critical incident iu near! y 
evory Greco-Roman play, is repeated, merely with variations of detail, 
in the Indian adaptations. 

Other stock characters of the Torentian comedy have also becn 
imported into the Sanskrit drama. 

The parasitus edax, the miles gloriosus, and the servus currens, so 
familar to all readers of tho Greco-Roman comedies, are reproduced 
respectively as the vita, sakdra, and vidishaka of the earliest Indian 
drama. The external origin of these strongly marked characters, is 
clearly indicated by the facts that the three personages are found to- 
gether ouly in the ‘Toy-cart,’ the oldest drama, which was composed 
while India was still in communication with the Hellenistic world, and 
that all three were discarded hy Bhavabliti, who lived about A. D. 700, 
when Greek influence had ceased to directly affect India. Dr. Win- 
disch’s detailed analysis of these characters is very interesting, but is too 
long for reproduction. 

Oue striking argument, however, mnst not be omitted. The Sans- 
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krit author Bharata, who wrote a technical troatise (ndtyasastra) on 
dramatic art, lays down the rule that the players should be five in num- 
ber, namely, the sétradhdra, his assistant, the péripdrswaka, the vifa, 
sakára, and vidishaka. This enumeration, Dr. Windisch points out, is 
equivalent to a list of the regular male personnel of a Greco-Roman play, 
but docs not apply to any extant Indian play, except in so far that all 
the fivo personages named appear in the ‘ Toy-cart,’ in which alone tho 
sakdra is found. The vita is met with in only one other piece (Ndgd- 
nanda). Ib is therefore difficult to nnderstand why Bharata should 
havo laid down this mle, nnless pieces wero extant in his time which 
conformed to it, and these pieces must have resembled the Greek models 
at loast as closely as the ‘ Toy-cart’ doos. 

Tho repulsive character of the lena, or pactpomds, the go-between 
and corrupter of maiden virtue, is faithfully reprodneed in the character 
of the mother of Vasantasend in the ‘ Toy-cart,’ and the olevation of 
Vasantasena herself to a respectable position by the force of unselfish 
love may be compared with the story of Silenium in the Cistcllaria of 
Plantus. The very name of the ‘Toy-cart’ (mrichchhakatike) yecalls 
the names of Plautine plays such as Aulularia and Cistellaria. 

Tho essay by Dr. Windisch, from which I have quoted, does not 
exhaust all the arguments which might be addneed in support of his 
thesis, aud the partial analysis of his reasoning given abovo is far from 
presenting tho case, as stated by him, in its full force. Yet, even what 
has beon advanced in the foregoing pages should, I venture to think, 
sutfico to shake the faith of those who believe in the indigenons origin 
of the Sanskrit drama, and to prove that strong reasons exist for hold- 
ing tho opinion that India is indebted for the existence of the most 
genorally attractive department in the vast circle of her literatnre to 
contact with the artistie Hellenic mind. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to observo that no one contends that any 
extant Indian play is a translation or freo adaptation of a given Grock 
picce. That certainly is not the case. The best Indian plays are the 
work of native genius of high order, employing nativo materials in its 
own way, and for its own ends, but first set in motion by a powerful 
impulse reecived from abroad. The case of the drama is analogous to 
that of tho Amaravati sculptures. I agree with Mr. Fergusson in think- 
ing that those sculptures wonld never have come into existence, if the 
latent powers of Indian artists had uot been aroused and stimnlatod by 
the oxample and teaching of Greck, or at least of Hellenistic, sculptors, 
but no one would maintain that the carvings now on the staircase of the 
British Museum should bo classed among the remains of Groek art. 
Thoy ave thoroughly Indian in subjech and style, and skilled criticism 
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is needed to discern the hidden foreign element. So it is with the 
drama. The plays are Indian, but the idea of composing such plays is 
Greek. 

The case of the sculptures of the Gándhára or Pesháwar school, 
which I have discussed at such length, is on the contrary, analogous 
rather to an Indian frec translation or adaptation of a Greek play. 
Those seulptures are close imitations of the contemporary, especially 
the Christian, art of the Roman empire iu the third and fourth centuries, r 
and this fact lies on the surface, visible to any commonly attentive 
observer. The Roman or Christian subjects have been made to serve 
Buddhist purposes, but have been transferred bodily to India with 
littlo change, save that of name. 


Section IX. Graco-Roman INFLUENCE ON THG Region, MyruoLocy, 
Screnor, AND PurLosopmy or INDIA. CONCLUSION. 


A smile will, I fear, pass over the gentle reader’s countenance 
when he compares the promise of the title with the performance of the 


few pages of this section of my essay. A discussion, in any degree T 
adequate, of the topics mentioned in the heading would require the 
ample reom of an octavo to itself, the writer of which should be equipped z 


with a storo of varied knowledge to the possession of which I can make 
no pretension, So far as I am aware, no one has yet attempted such a 
survey of the religion, mythology, science, and philosophy of India as 
would give a general vicw of the boundaries which divide the indi- 
genous components from the foreign. A slight, rough sketch ofa survey 
of the kind will be found in Weber's History of Indian Literature, but 
& map drawn in more distinct colours is much wanted, I canuot 
attempt to draw it. The preceding pages will, perhaps, have succeeded 
in convincing at least some readers that the best elements in the plastic, 
pictorial, numismatic, and dramatic arts of ancient India are of foreign, 
chiefly Greco-Reman, origin. In these concluding pages I merely wish 
to point out that the forcign inflnence was not confined to those fields, l 
where I have traced its workings in somo detail, but extended also to ; 
other regions of thought. Iam not prepared to follow in detail its opera- 
tions within those regions, nor to catalogue the instances where its a 
presonce may be discerned, and can only offer some unsystematic ob- i 
servations. 4 
The Indo-Scythian coin series affords obvious and conclusive cvi- 
dence that about tbe beginning of the Christian cra tho religions of India 
and thoso of the neighbouring countries to the west wero acting and 
rc-acting upon each other. 
The worship of Siva was certainly then cstablished among 
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other cults, in India, and the figure of the god, armed with his trident, 
and standing beside his saered bull, is, perhaps, the eommonest mytho- 
logical deviee of the Indo-Seythian eoins. But he is not exactly 
the Siva of the medimyal Purdnas, a Hinduized aboriginal demon. 
Sometimes he is hardly to be distinguished from the Greek Poseidon, 
and tho Greck writers on India themselves pereeived that he was akin 
to Dionysus. Dr. Windiseh shows that all the Sanskrit plays aro 
associated with the worship cither of Siva or his consort Gauri, and 
that they were generally performed, like the Greck dramas, at the 
spring festival. It seems probable that the Hellenistie settlers in India 
transferred to Siva some of the honour due to Dionysus, and the idea 
of the Indian deity must have been influeneed by the Greek eoneeption 
of thoso gods in the Olympie pantheon who most nearly resembled him. 

Some rare eoins of the great Indo-Seythian emperor, Kanishka, 
bear the name of Buddha, BOVAO in Greek eharaeters, and afford us 
the earliest known examples of the conventional effigy of the teacher. 

Other Indo-Seythian coins, again, present figures of the personified 
Sun and Moon, as Greek deities, with their Greek names Helios and 
Seléne, while many others ropresent a pantheon of Iranian deities, bear- 
ing sueh strange names as Oksho (Okro), Ardethro, and so forth, the 
meaning of whieh is only now beginning to be understood. I eannot 
hore pursue this topie further, and only allude to it for the purpose of 
iudieating that both a little before, and a little after, the Christian era 
Hellenie and Asiatie forms of religion were interacting, and that both 
Buddhism and Hinduism must have been modified by the eontaet with 
other modes of religious belief. l 

Even so late as A. D. 400 the devieos of tho Gupta eoins show 
that tho conceptions of Hindú divinities were partly based on Græeo- 
Roman idcas. Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty and good fortuue, is 
invested with attributes plainly borrowed from the rixy, Abundantia, 
aud othor personifieations of abstraet ideas eurreut in tho west. The 
eoneeption of Lakshmi, the eonsort of Vishnu, glides impereeptibly into 
that of Parvati, Durga, or Gauri, the eonsort of Siva, and is related to 
somo of the forms both of Venus and Cybelé.* 

The apparent resemblanees between the Puránie legend of Krishna 
and the Gospel aecounts of Christ are well known, and have formed 
the subjeet of mueh discussion. I am ineliued to boliove that the 
Krishna myth is really indobted to the Gospels for some of its ineidonts: 


* For tho Indo-Scythian coins sce Gardner's Catalogue, and articles by Stein, 
Cunningham, West, und Rapson in the Babylonian and Oriental Record for 1888 and 
1889, and Indian Antiquary for April 1888. For tho Gupta coinage see Journal 
R. As. Sov. for 1889, p. 25, ete. 
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In tho early ocnturies of the Christian ora tho religion of Christ in one 
or other of its forms extended over many parts of Asia where it is now 
oxtinct, and it mast have modified the ideas and beliefs of the peoples 
among whom it flourished. The Gnostic varioty or corruption of Chris- 
tianity was especially popular in the Hast, and strong reasons oxist 
. tor believing in Gnostic influence on the Vedantist philosophy of India. 
The Bhagavad-Gité certainly seems to have much in common with the 
Gospels.* 

The oxtraordinarily close resemblanoe between many of the sculp- 
tures of the Gándhára or Peshawar school, and the monuments of carly 
Christian art at Rome, which was first observed by Mr. Fergusson, has 
been discussed at some length in an carlicr section of this paper (ante, 
p. 164), The resemblance is certainly real, and, however it may be 
explained, proves with equal certainty that the Christian and tho Bud- 
dhist artists had many ideas in common. The Buddhism of Gandhara 
beyond doubt borrowed Christian forms of artistic expression ; it would 
bo strango if the Buddhist teachers did not assimilate, along with the 
forms, some Christian doctrine. But any attempt to follow this specu- 
lation further would carry me beyond my depth. 

The Gándhára adaptation of Leochares’ group reprosenting the Rape 
of Ganymede (ante, p. 183) shows clearly how casy it was for the 
ancient Indians to adopt a Greek myth, and convert it to tho use of 
their own religions. 

Weber maintains that a substratum of Homeric legend underlies 
the Ramayana, and gives good reasons for his opinion. The mere fact 
that such a suggestion can be supported by plausible arguments indi- 
cates that the student of comparative mythology must be careful not 
to assume the Indian origin of every myth which may havo on tho sur- 
faco a purcly Indian appearance. - 

I havc shown above (ante, p. 133) that the Asuras of Puránic mytho- 
logy aro probably Hinduized adaptations of the Greck giants, who 
warred with tho gods. 

The remarkable fact that no images of Buddha aro found among 
sculptures at Bharhut (B. C. 150), and Sanchi (A. D. 80), while they 
are numerous at Amardvati (A. D. 180),f suggested to Mr. Fergusson 

* Soe tho translation of Dr. Lorimer’s ‘ Appondix to the Bhagavad-Gité’ in 


Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 283. That author quotes St. Chrysostom, who diod 
A. D. 407, to prove that a translation of the New Testamont into somo Indian 
language oxisted in hig time. 

+ This is the approximate date of tho outer rail. Tho inner rail is Jater, and 
some sculpturos dato from before the Christian era. The romains at Amaravati illus- 


trate the poriod from about B. O, 100 to A. D. 250 (Burgess, Buddhist stépus of 


Amardvaté and Jaggayapete, p. 112). 
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the bold speculation that the multiform idolatry of modern India is due 
to contact with the image-worshipping Greeks. Mr. Fergusson thus 
expresses this daring hypothesis in his latest work :— 

“1 suspect that when the matter comes to be carefully investigated, 
it will be found that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks some things 
far more important than stone architecture or chronological eras. It 
is nearly certain that the Indians were not idolators before they first 
came in contact with the Western nations. The Vedas make no mention 
of images, nor, so far as I ean learn, [do] any of the ancient scriptures 
of the Hindus. 

“Buddhism is absolutely free from any taint of idolatry till after 
tho Christian era. So far as we can at present see, it was in the 
Buddhist monasteries of the Gándhára country, where the influence of 
Greco-Bactrian art is so manifestly displayed, that the disease broke 
out, which was afterwards so completely to transform and pervade the 
ontward forms, at least, of all the ancient rcligions throughout India.”* 

The propositions thus stated with Mr. Fergusson’s customary direct- 
ness cannot be implicitly accepted, although they embody a considerable 
amount of truth. It is net safe to affirm that Buddhism before the 
Christian era was absolutely free from idolatry, for the Taxilan Buddhist 
temples, adorned with plaster images, were probably erected at the close 
of the first century B. C. and we do not know, though we may reason- 
ably suspect, that the images are of later date. Statues found at 
Mathura, and certain coins of Kanishka (circa A. D. 78 to 110) prove 
conclusively that images of the teaching Buddha in his conventional 
attitndes, both seated and standing, were well known at the close of the 
first century A. D.p It is rash to affirm that they were unknown a 
hundred years earlier. A colossal statue of the standing Buddha dis- 
covered by Sir A. Cunningham at Sravasti (Sahet-Mahet) in Oudh 
seems to be slightly older than the Mathura images.} 

It is, however, quite true that in Bihar, Central and Western India, 
no image of Buddha earlier than the Christian era, or perhaps than 
A. D. 150, is known, and Mr. Fergusson appears to have been right in 
holding that the worship of images of the founder of Buddhism was 
introduced from the North West; and it is probable that the develop- 
ment of senlpture, which was undoubtedly stimulated by Hellenic 
influence, gave euconragement to idolatrous practices. 

Among all the departments of Sanskrit literature the elaborate 


* Archeology in India (London, Tritbner and Co., 1884). 

+ Cunningham, Archwol, Reports, Vol. V, p. vii; and Gardnera Cataloyue, 
pp. 130, 175. 

f Cunningham, Archwol. Rep., ut supra, and Vol, T, p. 339. 
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system of Hindú logic, and the marvellous, almost miraculous, structure 
of grammar erected by Padnini and his successors have the greatest 
appearance of absolute originality. Yet some competent scholars are 
disposed to seek a western origin oven for these. The true position of 
the Sanskrit logicians and grammarians in relation to the teachers of 
other countries cannot be satisfactorily determined until the main out- 
lines of the chronology of Sanskrit literature are settled definitely within 
narrow limits of possible error. The radius of error is gradually being 
reduced, but a long time must elapse before it is brought within an 
approximation of zero. 

In one branch of Indian science the operation of direct and potent 
Greek influence, however it may once have been donbtod, has been fully 
demonstrated, and is now admitted by all writers competent to form an 
opinion on tho snbject. Indian astronomy, in its exacter form, as 
taught in the Sanskrit toxt-books is essentially tho astronomy of the 
Alexandrian schools, and its technical nomenclature is toa large extent 
Greek in a slight disgnise. An earlicr, inexact astronomy, probably of 
Babylonian origin, had been known in India long before the works of 
Alexandrian professors reached her shores, but all Indian astronomy 
with any claim to seientifie precision is Greek. This scientific astronomy 
was taught by Aryabhaté in A. D. 500, and by Varaha Mihira about 
half a century later, but it was probably known to some persons in 
India at a considerable earlier date.* 

It is obvious that highly abstruso and technical works like the 
troatises of the Alexandrian astronomers could not have been mastered 
by the Indian astronomers except by textual study at a time when the 
Groek langnage was still intelligible to learned men in India. The 
extensive importation of Greek tochnical terms into the vocabulary of 
Hindú astronomy shows that the Greek works themselves mnst have 
been read in India, and also proves that the ideas expressed by thoso 
terms were unfamiliar to the native scholars. If the ideas had been 
familiar, Sanskrit words to express them would have existed, and, if 
such words had existed, they would have been used, and the foreign 
terms would not have been imported. The necessity under which the 
Hindú astronomers lay of borrowing Greek scientific terms by the score 


* Pandit Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit observos that thero are two distinct and 
separato astronomical works, eaoh bearing the name of Aryabhata as its author. 
The first (to which reference is made in tho toxt), known as A’ryabhattyd, or Arya 
Siddhdnta, bears the date S’aka-samvat 421 expired, = A. D, 499.500. It has becn 
published by Dr. Kern. The second work, known as the Laghwu-Arya-Siddhdnta, 
was composed at some time betwoon A, D. 628 and 1150, and appears never to havo 
been printed. These two distinct works are said to havo been sometimes confound- 
ed by European writers. (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII (Noy. 1888), p. 312). 
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is very strong evidence that thcir native astronomy was, from thc 
purely scientific point of view, extremely imperfect. 

Tho knowledge of actual Greek books displayed by tho Indian 
astronomers also shows that there is no improbability in supposing that 
a limited class of rcaders in India had studied the texts of Greck plays. 
Dr. Windisch is content to believe that the Greek elements in the 
Sanskrit drama, the existence of which he demonstrates, were assimi- 
lated by the Indian authors through the agency of performances of 
Greek plays on the stage. It is not necessary, he says, to assume that the 
texts wero known in India. It seems to me impossible that the resem- 
blances between the Greek and Indian dramas should have been brought 
about in this casual way. It would be nearly as easy to believe that 
Aryabhata learned the signs of the zodiac and the term ‘diameter’ from 
chatting with ship-captains on the quays of Barygaza. I can see no 
reason whatever to feel sceptical about the reality of the diffusion to 2 
limited extent of Greek books in Greek among the learned classes of 
India during the early certuries of our era. 


Tho coins and the manuals of astronomy are incontrovertible ovi- 
dence that some people there could read Greek, and why it should be 
supposed incredible that Kalidasa could read the plays of Mcnander 
I cannot imagine. 

We aro not bound to accept as literal statements of fact the 
rhetorically expressed assertions of Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom that 
tho Indians sang the poems of Homer, and that the children of the 
Gedrosians recited the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles, and may 
yet feel full assurance that Indian scholars who studied and assimilated 
Alexandrian manuals of astronomy cannot havo been altogether un- 
acquainted with the classic literature of Grecce. 

I have now reached tho bounds to which a general survey of the 
action of Hellenic influence on ancient India can be conveniently ex- 
tended at present. The adequate discussion of the Gandhara sculptures 
alone would fill a goodly volume. The imperfect account of them given 
above is only intended to stimulate curiosity, and to indicate the direc- 
tions in which more exhaustive investigation will reward the student. 

I do not desire to exaggerate the intrinsic merit of these sculptures, 
though I feel assured that it is amply sufficient to justify their critical 
study, and that, even if it wore much less than it is, the historical 
interest attaching to the productions of a school which links together 
Hellenic and Indian art gives them a right to claim the attention both 
of Oriontalists and of classical scholars. 

The discovery of the linguistic and literary treasures of Sanskrit. 
so charmed the imagination of the earlier Orientalists that they lent 

AA 
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a ready ear to the extravagant tales of the pandits, and were willing 
to attribute the most venerable antiquity and almost absolute origi- 
nality to the strange civilization and vast literature suddenly brought 
within their ken. 

Modern historical and literary criticism has been steadily engaged 
in the task of exposing the falsity of Brahmanical tradition or pseudo- 
tradition, the “lying gabble of Brihmans,” as it has been well ealled, 
and of moving up, so to speak, all dates in the early history of India. 
Panini, the grammarian, Mann, the lawgiver, Kálíidása, the poet and 
dramatist, and many other names famed in Indian story, havo already 
been moved up from remote prehistoric, or pre-Christian, times to post- 
Alexandrian, or post-Christian, dates.* 

This process still eontinnes, and simultaneously with the demonstra- 
tion of the comparatively modern date of all Sanskrit, other than Vedic, 
literature, the conviction has forced itself upon scholars that the eiviliza- 
tion of ancient India was not so indigenous and self-contained as, at 
first sight, it scemed to be. 

India may, apparently, claim with justice to have given birth inde- 
pendently to the mechanical process of coinage, but her weakly numis- 
matic child never attained maturity, and was soon compelled to make 
way fora stranger of more vigorous growth. The other products of 
civilization claimed from time to time as independent Indian discoveries 
are now either proved to be foreign importations, or shown to be, at the 
best, of doubtful parentage. 

I do not know any historical problem more startling at first sight 
than that propounded by the sudden and simnltancons first appearance 
in India during the third century B. C. of long documents in two 
diverse highly developed alphabets, of stone architecture, stone sculpture, 
chronological eras, inscribed. coins, and a missionary state religion. 

The problem has not yet been completely solved, and perhaps never 
can be, but it is certain that the phenomena referred to were largely due 
to a rapid development of intercourse between India and Western 
nations in the time of the Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka (B. ©. 315 to 222), A further development, or renewal, of that 
intercourse in the first century before, and the four centuries following, 
the Christian cra, eonducted through Bactrian, Alexandrian, and Pal- 
myrene channels, produced new schools of architectural, plastic, and 
pictorial art, introduced novel types and standards of coinage, tanght 
science in its exacter forms, and gave birth to a dramatic literature of 
preat variety and merit. 


* For a convenient summary of much of the recont discussion on tho chronology 
of Indian Literature, seo Max Müllers “India, What can it Teach Us P” 
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The samo occidental influences left enduring marks on the religion 
aud mythology of India, modified her epic poetry, and in the opinion of 
some competent judges, affected even the grammar, logic, and philo- 
sophy which are the most characteristic and original products of Indian 
thought, 

The investigation of the relations between the early civilization of 
Didia and that of Western nations is still very incomplete, but it has 
procceded sufficiently far to warrant the belief that further research will 
magnify rather than diminish the debt due by India to Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 
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ADDENDUM. 


When compiling the Bibliographical List (ante, page 113) I 
omitted to notice the following papers :— 

(1.) Indo-Grecian Sculptures from the N.-W. Frontier, by Major 
J. Abbott (with a Plate). Proc. As. Soc. of Bengal for 1854, page 394. 

This communication briefly notices a large box of sculptures pre- 
sented to the Society which were “dug from the site of a temple on 
the left bank of the Indus, called Kala, close bolow Ghazi Huzara. 
The winged female is from another old site at present called Shah ke 
Tere iu Quatur, They are very inferior in grace and execntion to 
those from Trans-Indus...... Those at Kala seem to have belonged 
to a Buddhist temple of small size, but very richly aud eleborately 
sculptured, the material being black clay-slato.” The plate represents 
a head from Rawalpindi. 

(2.) Note ona small Indo-Greck Sculpture, by the same, ibid, for 
1858, page 261. The figure described and presented to the Society is 
oue of the Atlantean class, purchased from a native, who had found 
it in an old fort of the Yúsufzai at the foot of the mountains. 

(3.) Account of some of the Sculptures iu the Peshiwar Museum, 
by Rev. W. Loewenthal, ibid. for 1861, page 411, 

The account given is, unfortunately, extremely meagre. It meu- 
tions Buddhas almost innumerable, kings of various sizes, a lady sitting 
on a lion, playing the lute, reliefs, and elaborate figures of warriors in 
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all kinds of dresses, sometimes purely Greek, sometimes purely Orien- 
tal, sometimes a mixture of the two. 

The only work deseribed in detail is the panel with the three 
Greek soldiers below, and grotesque figures above, which has been 
noticed in the text (Section III, page 135) Mr. Loewenthal states 
that this slab was “lately brought from Nagram in Yisufzai by Lieut. 
Short.” He observes that “some pieces of pottery have also been 
found in the cantonment [sci]. Peshiwar], stamped with figures of pure 
Greek designs.” I have not seen any such pottery. 


